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RGVEDIC SIMILES 

II. SIMILES or THE ATRIS (R.V. MAIjTDALA V.) 

{Translated into English and annotated) 

By H. D. Vklaneak 

iKTEODUCnON. 

1. The first article on this subject giving the Simil^ of the 
Vfimadevas was published in this Journal for 1938, pp. 1-47. This 
is the second. I intend to treat the similes of the Atris in R.V. 
Mandala V, on the same lines as before. Only, instead of arranging 
the similes under the different heads as before, I have given them 
here in the order in which they occiu' in the Mandala and have 
indicated at the end of this Introduction, how they are to be 
classified according to my plan explained in the last article. It 
seemed to me that my arrangement of the similes under the different 
heads may give rise to an impression that I wanted to assert that 
the Vedic poets were aware of such a careful division of the Upama 
into its subvarieties and knowingly made use of these, like Kalidasa 
and other Classical poets. As a matter of fact, I never meant this. 
The subdivisions of Upama which I have adopted in my last article 
and the terms which I have employed to signify them are merely 
for the sake of convenience. I have never tried to look into a 
s imil e in the Rgveda, what is not warranted by the strictest rules 
of scientific interpretation. It will always be found that in inter- 
preting a Vedic simile, I have been guided by the Rgvedic usage 
alone and by no other considerations, except those that are permitted 
by the environments of the x^irticular passage where the Upama 
occurs. 
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2 B. D. Velankar 

2, As said in para 3 of my last article, ^abdalamkaras of an 
intricate nature are generally absent in the Rgveda, Yet a ^labda- 
realpatiiSlesa leems surely to be intended in Nos, 33 and 36. And besides, 
the words are put to different use in producing resonance and other 
sound effects intentionally. Thus we find the (1 ) repetition ^ of 
a noun, an adjective, or a verb with different forms in succession ; 

(2) employment ^ of words with similar endings; (3) employment ^ 

^ 1.3; 1.6 j 1.6; 

1.8 ! vngifft vngjTPrT i.n ; TT^rrsT ^mf a.e ; 

2.6; 3.7 ; 4.1 ; 4.1 ; JfiS 3 ^^: 

8.1; 9..5.; gfSjTOT! 10.4; 10.7; 

16.2; isrsq 16,2; 15.3; 19.1 ; 

19.5 ; ^ ^ 21.4 ; 18-6 ; 

27.3; 29.11; ST^F^ 30.6; 30.0; 

30.12; 31.3; 31. a ; 

31. c ; ^ 32.4 ; fr% jt| 33.1 ; 35.0 ; fqi 

iqvqt 36.6; ^ 36.1; qfM qt Ql4l^K so-A ; 

37.4; ?fyiT 40.1; 42.3; 5Tff! 42.10; 

43.12 : .3W ^ 44.6 ; ITqt 46.0 ; 

50.2 ; 5qtg 35!^: 50.3 ; 61.3 ; qt qftl^vq: 62.6 ; ^ 

63.16; a;(?rr 64.16; ift 55.6; 59.4; qgq: 

339* 50.6 ; g?qt: qfg: 69.6 ; fsiSl 00.4 ; ^ 

07.3 ; ^ ^ 68.2 ; 68.4 ; ?rr%qt 70.3 ; qTqsqmf^Tqr 

73.9 ; <^rq 74.4 ; ^HqTfqT 74.7 ; ?;qt ^iqf 74.8 ; 

qT3 74.8; ^IIIRIT 82.3; 9; 82.6; 3Tqflt^ 83.10; 

84.3 ; ar^ri^ fsq 86,6 ; qq^ 87.7 ; and q^ qfsTqrr 

87.9. 

* ^ ^ 5f^q^ 6.6 ; ar^efi^r^q! 42.6 ; ^q% 42.7 ; 

42.12; 42,14; arf^^triq; 42.14 ; 

srarqr 'lilqr 44.1 ; qrq^rrq^ 46.6; sot =3rrqqT 61.16; ^r^qrq^ 

62.8 ; sTTqqqt i^qqqt 52.10 ; qpqsqqi arg^qn 52.10 ; arf^taqrr 

53.9; ft-qilFW arqqr^jT 57.4; ^VqiqKq: 59.3; gSTT^ ST^^^ar.com 
79.1 ; 79.2 ; 81.2 ; 83.4. 

3 q^rrqt 1.3; ^ 1.4 ; srs arfi 1.4; 5; qqt 

q^qrq qq^tq 1.12; argfeg sriqrii, 2.8; ^ 2.9; 

3lfq ST^cir 2.12; qqat q^JFcr 3,3; qq qgqm q^qq: 3.6; 

TB 
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Rgvedic Simihs 3 

of words with similar resonant beginnings; (4) repetition i of a 
word at the beginning of each line or even in the middle of it; 

(5) 2 of the same word at the beginning of two or more 

4.2 j 4.8 ; gsrrrrra: 0.2 ; 

0.6 ; 6,7 ; t 7.1 ; 

7.10 ; 8.2 ; 8.4 ; 

0.5 J SJclf 16.1; 26.6; 3^71: 27.6; 

3TI?rf| 29.3 ; f^^6iiiiTT4ri: 29.4 ; 5?;?^: 30.11 ; 

3rq^s 31.10 ; 31.12 ; SHfi; 3T?qm: 3T^g 32.3 ; 

smfmr 33.3 ; ^ : 33.6 ; 36.5 ; 

36,2 : fqr fqvqt m q^5 30.6 ; 

^ 37,6 ; 38.5 ; 40.1 ; 

41.7 ; 41.16 j 5mn1rT 41.17 ; 

42.1 ; gq-qr 42,11 ; srftclf 43.1 ; 43.6 ; 

^ 43.10 ; ^ 9TT 43.12 ; fqift qqlWT: 43.13 i 

46.2 ; qf9rrqf 46.6 , ERT 46.7 ; 48.1 ; 

48.2; arq^ 3Tq[^fttq?:T 48.2; 48.3; 

60,4; 62.0; 64.11; gg"??!: §^?T: 

57.4; ft[q?Tr 59.2; iRqTW: oi.l; ai^CqWTriC 3RT^: 

61.6 ; 5gqT^lTr ^fctiqHT 66.2 ; q^rTT^H; 67.4 ; gsftqRT: 

07.4 ; <51^ d^Tif^ir 69.4 ; qfTt 73.8 ; mt: 82.4 ; 

82.6; 82.7; 83.4; JT[qt 85.6; 6 ,- 

gvq: 87.3; gmSTgrteg^^T! 87.4; 87.4. ’ 

1 ^ 3.1 aodi 3.0 aodi 4,7 ab; 4.7 cd; 5,1 j abc; 

91^ 6.1 abed; 31T 7.9 ooef; afflf: 11,4 abed; gvq 1J.6 ab; 

12.2 abd; % 12,4 abed ; Sf^T^; 13.1 <^e ; 21.1 abc ; 3TfJT! 26.4 oted ; 

27.4 edi ^ 29.1 ab ; 36.2 abc ; 31^*^ 38.4 od ; 42.4 abed ; 

H 42.6 edi ^ 42.8 cd; aff 42. 18cd; qt 43.9 cd; ^ ^HIITT 44,14 abe ; 

bjfinjfjTTJ: 44.15 a6c; q-qr 46.0 ad; ffefqf 45.11 cd; ^ 46.4 abed; 

Si'll abed; 14 o6cd; artiT 52.11 o6c ; Iff q: 63.9 a6c; 1% 54.4 oied- , , 

realpatiaar.com 

q" 64.11 a5c; 64.9; ^ 64.14 o6cd; 60,0 abc; 73.1 o6cd; 

81.4 o6cd; 5oi>cd; ^ 83.5 afio; qj 86.2 a6c; Jf 87.1 ac; 2 a6. 

^ 3TT % 3TFr 0.4 and 5 ; (aJao cf. riq ^ Sliff 6.6 and q qi ^ 3T^ 

6.7); 8.1 to 7; ^ q) arft 10.2 and 3; and 7; 3TftT: 25.4 to 6 ; ^ 
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4 R. D. Velankar 

consecutive stanzas ; (6) repetition i of a group of words from the 
preceding, in the following stanzas; (7) employment® of words 
realpatijuipiyjjjg a sharp contrast; (8) refrains®; (9) Antya* Yamaka; 

(10) immediate repetition® of a whole line with only a slight 
change; and (11) an abundant use of purely expletive particles® 
for syntactical ornamentation. Among the Arth^amkaras, we 
have, in the Vth Mandala, a few Kupakas f and AtiSayoktis ^ in 
addition to the Upamas. There are also a few examples of a 
Nidar^ana ; see No. 180. 

3. As <^erved in para 6 of the last article, the Vedic Upama 
is generally Srautl and not Arthl. This means tliat a particle like 
na or iva, or yatM is used to express the Upama, but not an adjective 

^ ITT to 10 ; ^ 32.4 to 6 and 8 ; 35.7 and 8 ; 

51.9 and 10 ; ^ri^T 61.14 and 16 ; 81.4 and 5 ; and 9 ; JT ^ 

87.2 and 3. 

^ arfiTfieJT f^T'^^TT^ l .5 d and 6 a; jrT% 1.8 d; ar^ 

1.9 »; 2.3 6j 4 Oi srgj 6.1 Oj 2 a; aff 

6,1 6; 2 b; also see 30*1U and H a; 41*19 6 and c; 52,13 c and 14 a; 

8L2 d and 3 a ; 85.3 d and 4 a, 

® 3TJT^ 4.10 ; (^T?T: ?FfTt 12 . 5 ; 

ff^sTri^r fqvd: 12.5; JT^T 14.2; in^gn^Tq; 1S.2; arsiT^t 

gnrq): 19.4; 19.4 ; q^T 31.13; 

32.6 ; ?Tq^ aTrTSqTq; 33.1 j 34.6 ; qq% 

qr^ 49,2 ; JT^E 68.7. 

3 6.1 to 10; 65.1 to 9; 72.1 to 3 ; 76.1 to 9; 78.1 to 3 ; 79.1 to 10. 

• 4 l,7od; Uo5; 7.4 a6; 27.4 cd; 76.2 oci; 82.6 6c. 

6 2.12 de; 20.4 <fo; 21.4 cfe; 22.4*; 23.4*; 27.4 cd; 36.8*; 

38.6 cd; 39.5*; 41.16 6c ; 17 6c ; 60.6*; 62.17*; 56.6 ci ; 67.6 cd; 

86.6 *. 

* an? (only once) ; afq (10 times) ; 3Tf [8 times) ; ^ (40 times) ; 

^ (25 times) ; ^ (6 times) ; q (twice only) • g (16 times) ; ^ (18 times) ; 

^ (10 times) ; ^ (60 times). 

^ i.s ; 1 . 3 ; ^ qrsft 1 . 4 ; qrf^tq 1 . 7 ; 

fqit qrqr gq^s 2.1 to 4; ^ q^: *e3.1 and 2; com 

46.10 ; q| =qM 68.7 ; ( STITt ) 64.7 ; 76.9 ; 

{^^) 77.1; fqq: (q^:) 83.1; ^qqrs 83.3; 

fsqt ar«^ (qq^r^) 83.6; ?q?qrlT (^s)q) 83.7 ; (%q) 

83.7 ; ( Jrq ) 83.8 ; ) 83.8. 
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IRgvedic Similes 

like iulffa or sadr^a. Only aometimeH, the affix vat is used in the 
sense then the Upama may be ealled an Ai’thi Tadhitaga 
accoriiirig to ICaryapraka^. In the Vth Mandala, yathd is used 14 
times in all, iva is used 76 times and na is used 78 times. The 
rule 1 about the use of na as deduced from the practice of the 
Vamadevas and as mentioned in para 10 of my last article, is violated 
only 11 times, and that about iva only 7 times. This means that 
iva^ is used H times where na was expected and na® is used 7 
times where iva was expected. The affix vat* is used 8 times in 
all. We have three clear examples of Utpreksa, namely Nos. 54, 
129 and 143; but see also Nos. 19, 67, 161 and 167. No. 6 is an 
example of Vakyopama. 

4. As regards the different aspects of the syntax of the similes, 
I have not discasBed them in the present article, since it was found 
that it had hardly anything to do with the conscious Art of the 
poet in the Kgveda. Here, however, I merely point out that in 
Nos. 3, 67, 64, 73, 84 and 91, the Upameya and the Upamana 
do not agree with each other in respect of their cases. 

6, As promised in para 1, I give below the classification of 
the similes of the Atris according to the plan followed in the last 
article : — 

Group I. Fully expressed compound simile-s: (a) those with 
?jo:— Nos. 7, 48. 64, 69, 73, 76, 76, 84, 90, 96, 113 and 166 ; (6) 
those with rm:— Nos. 3, 4, 24, 26, 46, 100, 101, 134, 151, 165, and 
170. 

Group II. Partially expressed compound similes: (a) those 
with na: — ^No.s. 9, 29, 65, 57 ; (6) those with iva-: — ^Nos. 43, 61, 52, 
118, 136 and 163. 

Group III. Simple similes with a qualified Upamana: (o) 
those with «a:— Nos. 8, 12, 16, 17, 22, 23, 27, 35, 50, 56, 58 59, 66, 
79, 80, 87. 89, 119, 121, 128, 132, 140, 164, 168, 173, 175, 176, 
and 179; (6) those with tw;— Nos. 2, 44, 47, 66, 78, 82, 92, 94, 96, 
106, 108, 110, 112, 120, 122, 131, 152, 153, 160, 161 and 162. 

Group IV. Simple similes with a simple Upamana: (a) those 
with «a:— Nos. 6, 20, 21, 25, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 36, 37^ 46, 53, 62, 
68, 71, 72, 74, 77, 91, 98, 99, 103, 105, 109, 111, 124, 138, 142, 147, 
172, 174 and 178; (6} those with iva\ — ^Nos. 1, 11, 14, 18, 28, 40, 

^ Briefly stated, the rule is that the poet selects na generally, when 
the Upamana ends in am (of the accusative) or a Visarga, both preceded by 
a short vowel, i.e. a, i ov u; and that he selects iva generally, when the 
Upam&na ends in a vowel like a, a, i, i, or in a Visarga, preceded by a long 
vowel. 

® Nos. 1; U; 24; 46; 82; 101; 112; 133; 134; 136 and 146 = 11 

in alL 

® Nos. 12 ; 34 ; 79 ; 91 ; 99 ; 119 ; 160 = in all 7. 

* 10; 13; 38 (3); 39; 86; 144. 
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6 H. D. Velankar 

41, 49, 60, 63, 70, 81, 83, 86, 88, 107, 114, 115, 116, 117, 123, 126, 

127, 130, 135, 137, 139, 141, 145, 146, 148, 149, 160, 169, 

P 167, 166 and 171. 

6. Finally, I wish to draw the attention of my readers to 
lay interpretation of the similes in the following numbers: — 

Nos. 11, 29, 32, 34 to 36, 49, 61, 65, 62, 67, 76, 90 to 94, 98, 

99, 108 to 110, 113, 125, 140 to 142, 146, 168, 169, 170. 

SIMILES OF THE ATRIS 
{R.V. MAljipALA V.) 

V. 1. Ia6. 

‘ Agni is kindled by the fuel of men, to meet the Dawn coming 
(towards us) like a milch oow.’ 

•aya^ is the common term; iva here seems to be selected to avoid a 
liiatus. 

(2) gfT ^ IT jt 5r4s sirwr^ u 

V. 1. led. 

^Like the active (birds) leaving the branch of a tree (on which 
they rest during tlie night), his flames move up towards the 
firmament/ 

The common term is ndham cLccha pra sisrate and vaydm pra ujjikdndk 
yahvdk is a qualified Upamana* In the morning, both Agiii’s flames anfl 
birds move up towards the sky from their respectiv© abodes, -ud-ts/fia 
means ‘to abandon* and governs the accusative. 

( 3 ) ^ I 

V. 1. 4o6. 

* 

'Tlie minds of the pious turn towanls Agni as their eyes do 
towards the Sun/ 

This is a compound simile ; the minda end Agni arc respectively compared 
with the ©yes and the Sun. Bat since both the Upamanas and the Upameyaa 
are Prakfta (in the mornings the priests look up to the rising Sim and meditate 
upon Agni), iva has the force of a conjunctive particle. Mark the use of 
the accusative and accha as an equivalent of tho locative (agnim oocAa ^ 

jsurve), sam caranU is the common term. 

^ ' realpatidar.com 

( 4 ) > 

V. 1. 12a<i. 

‘Gavi^hira has fixed his hymn with prayer in Agni, as he did 
the wide-striding Gold (i.e. the Sun) in the heaven.’ 
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This is a compound Upama, with gavi^fhirah adrel as the coiniuun term. 
Gavi^^hira must in this case be identified with that Atri, who is said to have 
fixed the Sun once more in the heaven when the latter w€ts attacked by 
Svarbhanu (Rv. V, 40. 8). It is, however, more probable that this is con* 
ceived as a triple Upam&, with the third Upamana MitrdvaruTM or Indra^i 
(see No. 44 below) corresponding to Gavisthira being dropped. Of. VII. 
63. 4; 87.5 and also V. 40. 7; VI. 51. 1. 


(5) ST 5? I) 


V. 2. 46. 

‘(I saw Agni), shining beautifully like the herd of cows.’ 


Agni is here compared with the herd of cows in point of lovely appearance. 
The Dawns are so compared at Rv. IV. 52. 5, and the Maruts at V, 56. 5. 
Also compare III. 33. Ic, 


(6) ; WPts % T. i 

^ ^5% ’TRrk n 


V. 2. labc. 


‘You released 6una6fiepa, who was bound down, from the 
thousand-fold (strong) pillar; he indeed toiled for you. Thus oh 
Agni, do release the snares from us.’ 


This is a Vakyopama. Like the simile at IV. 12. 6, this too is irregularly 
expressed owing to the two -fold use of s/muc; cf. Similes of the Varaadevas, 
No. 146. For the sake of symmetry, we should have asmdn and pd4dt (of. 
VI. 74. 4c ; X. 85, 24d), but actually wo get aamat and pdidn as at I. 24. 13 ; 15; 
25. 11; Vn. 88. 7. 


V. 2. Ila6. 

‘I, a poet, have fashioned this hymn as a skilful artist prepares 
his chariot, oh strong-born one ! ’ 

For the same simile with the same Upamana, of. I. 130. 6 and V. 29, 15 
(No. 47 below); dhlrah and avapdh are adjectives of the Upatnana alone. 
Also see V. 73. 10. 


(8) ^ I 


V. 3. 2c. 

‘With cows (i.e. streams of cow’s ghee), they annoint him, who 
resembles a well-established or (a confirmed) friend.’ 

-audhitam mitram is a qualified Upamana. As a rule na should stand 
between the two words; cf. Similes of the Vamadevas, No. 51. But in our 
passage, the metre is against this position. Even here as at IV. 6. 7, k^ema- 
karam has to be supplied as the common term. For mitram s/^id, cf. I. 73. 3 
{hitamitro rdjd); 20. 9 (mitradhiti) ; II. 4. 3 {agni 7 n mitram dhuh); IV. 33. 10 
(dheUtam mitram); X. 7. 6 (hitam mitramiva); 100. 4 {mitradhitdni) ; 108. 3 
(mtfram enam dadhdma) and 132. 5 {kite mitre). 
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(9) gmr i 

realpatidar.com 

* (With your favour) you carry ub beyond all dangers as beyond 
a river with a boat/ 

The simile is a compound one, though the subsidiary Upameya ava$d 
is always dropped in it, in the j^gveda. Of the two Upam&nas aindhum 
and ndvd, the former is dropped at I. 97. 7 ; II. 39. 4; 4. V. 25. 9 (No. 43 below), 
while the latter is dropped at Vni. 97. 16 . Both of them are mentioned at 
I. 97. 8; VIIT. 83. 3; IX. 70. 10 and in our passage. -Jpar, with or without 
cUif governs two accusatives, that of person and that of the object. 


(10) 9T%^4?TT ’mRS I 


V. 4. 9c. 


‘ Being praised with a hymn of mine, as of Atri.’ 


(11) I 


V. 7. 5cd. 


'The creatures [bhuma] mount upon him (Agni), who is self- 
conquerable, as on the backs (of the tame animals).' 

-bhuma is the subject of ruruhuh, and prafhd, though plural, is the 
Upamana for tm (Agnim). ‘Mounting’ upon Agni metaphorically means 
‘ to make full and free use of liim as of a trained horse ’. For bhiima connected 
with Agni, cf. I. 70. 0 and II. 4. 2. The relation between •Jruh and pT^fha 
shows how the latter cannot be construed as the subject of the former. 
Cf. V. 36. 26 with IX. 36. 6a6 and also see IV. 2. 1 1 ; IX. 14. 7; 102. 3; 
X. 89. 3, whore prffhd is used in the plural to convey tho sense of the backs 
of tame animals, particularly of horses, -svajenyam suggests that Agni 
ordinarily oannot be tamod by others; but by the devotion of a man, he tames 
himself and then alone can all creatures approach him with ease and confidence, 
as they do the tame animals. 


(12) ?r % «gT ^ 53: I 


V. 7. lab. 


‘Like » grazing beast, he, (i.e. Agni), indeed, grazes off the 
plains covered with grass [Srksitam].’ 

-ddtd paiuh is a qualified Upamana; d ddtl^ which is the common term, 
finds itself between the two terms which oonstitute it. Agni is himself 
called a paAu at V. 76. 9. At I. 65. 8, the grass is said to bo tho hair of tho 
earth and Agni is described as shaving it off (agnir ha ddti romd pfthivydh). 


(13-14) 3T%?rcJr I 

STcTT ... I 


realpatidar.com 

V. 7. 8o6c. 


‘The mother produced Agni (for the sake of him), for whom, 
as for Atri, he the bright one, i.e. Agni, goes forth like a hatchet.’ 
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-y(ismai refers to the Yajamana as tho UpamSna VAtri' makes elear* 
For the simile » cf, 48. 4 a^t/a rlHm paraior iva) and VII, 3. 9 {nir yat 
puteva svadhitU Mtcir gat), svadhitiva is a double Sandhi of s^idhitir and iva. 


(15) i?T fr 4 5Tf i 

V. 9. 3ab. 

‘And wliom the fresh one, the Arani brought forth like a child.' 

-navam refers to Agni as in moat passages ; but it may also refer to iUum 

as at IX* 86, 36* 


(16-17) ^ ^ !T fRT'JrfjI I 

P ^ 35^ qf# H 


V. 9. 4. 


‘Like the son of the crooked ones, you, who burn down many 
trees, (behaving) like a beast in a preserved meadow, are indeed 
very difficult to grasp. ’ 

At VI, 2. 9, Agni is again compared with a * young hvdrya horse*; so 
that hero hvdrya is evidently a ‘maro\ In the second simile, paht is the wild 
beaat, a mfga> who devours every thing in tho meadow and leaves nothing 
behind it and hence is always unwelcome; cf, I. 38, 5 {md vo mrgo na yavme 
jnritd hhud ajosyah). The common term which has to bo supplied is not 
however, ajo^yah^ but avifyan ‘greedily flevouring’ as is clear from I, 68, 2 
(frm am^an aUisesn tisthaH) compared with VII. 3, 2 na yavase amsyan). 


(18-19) ar^tJT^ %fit llsgqsiTT^ %[fj^ sim (I 

V. 9. Serf. 

‘When Trita in heaven blows him up like a blowing smith and 
sharpens him as it were [yatha] for invigoration [dhmatari').’ 

The subject of is Trita, its object is Agni* Cf. VlII, 23* 13 

(itfaA agnih) and X- 87. I Midna), -dhmdtari is the locative of dhmdtf 

(used as a noun of action = dhrndnamjf having the sense of a dative or an 
infinitive; thus dhmdiari means dhmdndya, i,o. for invigoration, -yathd 
here expresses a Saihbhavana and seems to have been used because iva 
is metrically impossible. At II, 24. 7, Agni is said to be dhamita with hands* 
For dhrmtari and its interpretation, see below No. 67, 


(20) Sf iftrlT garf? II 


V, 9. 6crf. 


‘May we overcome dangers from men, like the overthrowers 
of foes.’ 

Sayana takes dve30yutalt> to mean ‘enemies’; but this is probably not 
right* Agni is called dveaoyut at IV, 11,5 and besides, exproggiona like yavaya 
dvefo (VI, 46, 12; VII, 77* 4) and also the passages where dve^'^ and ts/v^ 
occur together (VII* 18. 5; 71, 16; 79, 4, etc,) shew that in dvesoyutf we have 
^Jyu to separate and not y/yu to join. At I. 53* 4. the priests are said to 
bo yutadve^ctsah through Tndra. ^martydnd^ duri^ (kartari sasthi) is rather 
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unusual. Yet at I. 128. 5, Agni is said tu firotect frgin duritu, ttbhHimi 
and agka Sathsa, of course, of men I 
realpatidar.com 

(21) % %3ft H ll 

V. 10. 2oei. 

'Divilie power has mounted upon you ; being an active worker j 
you deserve a sacrifice like Mitra/ 

-Aimna ia a queer form- it evidently stands for cahranaify. But in the 
nominative singular, the word is treated as if it were hrd^n, while in the 
other oases it is declined like is the common term* At IX* 

77* 5, Soma is identified with mUro yajMyah. 

(22-23) rR R I 

;T II 

V. 10. 5. 

‘Those flames of thine, oh Agni, go forth shining boldly like 
the wandering lightnings and like a thundering chariot seeking 
loot/ 

The common term for both the similes is d}w^uyd yaniit Both the 
Upamanae are qualified * Both s^dno and vdjayuh appear to be adjectives 
of ratha in our passage* At IX. 10* 1, m}dnd8ah ra^hak are used as Upamana 
for the flowing juices of Soma* Similarly, a vdjayu or vdjayan rcdha is used 
as an Upamana also at L ISO* 5; VIII, 3* 15; IX. 67, 17, Also see below 
No* 127* 

It is, however, possible that wo havo two distinct similes here; in the 
second, smna is the IJpameya, See below No, 42* 


(24) ^ %: 





V. 11. 5cd. 


‘The hymns fill you up, (i.e. strengthen yon), as do the great 
rivers the ocean and refresh you with power.’ 

The aome compound aimile occura again at 1. 83. 1; 190. 7; X. 43. 7; 
111. 10. Also see III. 36. 6 and V. 85, 6. d pf^nH is the common term. 


(25) ^ i Prt ¥1^ f?»Tr4 i 

V. 12. led. 

‘I offer this greeting hymn to the mighty Bull, as I offer wellatidar.com 
cleansed ghee in his mouth, at the sacrifice.’ 

A hymn ts often compared with purified ghee; of. III. 2* 1; IV* 10* 6; 

V. 86. 6; VI IT* 12* 4, etc. The two often go together and here na has the 
sense of ca* In our passage anputam ghftam is a qualified Upamana, though 
at IV, 57, 2 auputam is used as the common term for the same Upam5na and 
at IX. 67, 12, Hoiua is said to be ghft<^fn napavate. Also see below Xo, 172* 
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(26) srrSf i 

realpatidar.com V. 13. 606. 

^Agnij you eiuround the gods (to protect them), as the felly 
of the wheel surrounds its spokes/ 

For th© aame simUe, cf. I, 32. l5; 141. 0; II. 5. 3, 

(27) ^ f u 

V. 15. Serf. 

‘May he, the new-born (Agni), overcome the (dangers) which 
hold themselves together [samvatah). They stood aiound him (to 
oppose) as around an angry Hon/ 

-somvat (fern.) is formed like udvat and niviU and means * dangers whi<jh 
hold themselves closely together * ; cf. 1. 191. 16 j VIIL 76- 16, It is to be 
construed as the subject of jsari afAitAj with pari always means ‘to 

surround, to oppose or obstruct’; ef. I, 32. 8; 167. 9; II. 11, 2, etc. Agni is 
compared with a lion ©von at III. 2. 11 and 9, 4. In our passage, the 
adjective kraddham suggests that the opposing Dangers are sure to be 
overpowered, 

(28) ni^g q^gR: \ 

V. 15. 4a. 

‘Since you, spreading yourself everywhere, support men like 
a mother.’ 

Bharast is the common property; cf. VI. 76, 4 (mdteva putram bihhftam). 
At VI. 1, 6, Agni is called the mdtd and pita of men. 

(29) qr# g | ^ iw i 

3^ ^ TT^ %rig5^iT?qi II 

V. 15. 5. 

‘May the Bacrificial food keep up the farthefit limit of your 
strength which milks out wealth and is a vast container of it. 
Keeping (it) concealed as a thief does his track, you saved Atri 
mightily, making him wise for the sake of wealtli/ 

In c, I supply antam from a. Agni tries to conceal his groat 

powers, Wt after aE they are revealed like the track of a thief. Wise men 
find him cut as they find out a hiding thief by hie foot-prints ; cf . 1, 65, 1 

{pa^vd na tdyum guhd ccUantam dHrdh padair anu grrian) and X. 46, 2- 

In the cose of Indr a and the Marute, their 4av€isafh anta is said to be beyond 
the reach of men or gods, friends or foes; cf. I. 100, 16; 167, 9; VII. 21. 6 
and X. 54. 3. The simOe is a compound one ; guhd dadhdno is the common 
term, Cf. VII, 86, 7 for d, -maho rdger makhas is adverbially used. 

(30) g i 

V. 16 . Icrf. 

‘Whom the mortals make their leader with their hymns, like 
a friend.’ 
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Agni ia comparod with a friend also at I* 58. 6; IL 4* 1 ; VIII. 74* 2* 
So is Vi^u at 1. 156* 1, Bfhaspati at I* 190. 6 and Soma at 1. 91. 8. In the 
realpatidaet two paeeagee, futipHia and pri^ja are reepeGtively used as adjectives of 
rmWa, 


( 31 ) ^ 


V. 10. 2«/. 


'Agni continuously disolosea {and sends) the offerings {to gods) 
and like Bhaga, he disclc^es wealth (to men).* 

We have to supply fnvati in the first half, or perhaps oAipej in view of I. 
128. 6 {viivamhd id i§udhyute d^vatrd hauyam ohi§&lm4vamnd it sul^te vdrmn 
f^vati ) ; also cf, I. 58, 3. The common term is vdram vi pivati. 


( 32 ) ST 'Jft II 

V. 16. 4£d. 

'Him alone, the famous one [Sravo], do Heaven and Earth 
surround (for service), as they do the active one (i.e. the Sun).^ 

Hero part iJbMl seema to be used in the sense of surrounding for service, 
ate., ae at I. 1. 4; 10, 12; 32. 15; 97* 0; 141. 9; II. 5. 3; VL 67. 6; X. 91. 8, 
etc. In other context, it means * to surround for ov'^erpoworing " as at I. 69* 2 ; 
II. 16* 3; IV* 33. 1; X. 27, 7, etc* This latter meaning does not seem to be 
intamled in our passage, in spito of the (dose reaemblaiice between it and 
II. 16* 3 and X. 27, 7. For, the relation between the Rodasi and Indra is 
quite different from that between the Rodasi and Agni* Time and again, 
Rodasi and Indra are Gontrastod in point of greatness, and Indra is always 
said to bo superior to them. But no such idea is ever expressed in the case 
of Agni, whose relations with the Rodasi are very cordial. He is the Arati 
of the Bodaal (I. 59. 2) and also their reliable priest (IV* 3* 1), their Garbha 
(X* 1* 2) and their Abhi^ri (VIH. 72. 13)* 

The real difficulty is however, as to who the ytj^hva is* Very generally 
the attribute is used of Agni and only oneo of Indra (VIII. 13. 24) and once 
of Soma {IX* 76* 1). In our passage it may be Soma, or the Sun as I have 
suggested. On the other hand, if na is taken as negative, and pari s/ bhu 
in the sense of ^sur rounding to oppose \ we may translate as follows: — 
^ Him alone, the active and famous one, Heaven and Earth do not surround 
and overpower’. This is however, not very satisfactory in view of what is 
said above. 


( 33 ) ^ 5t ^ II 

V. 17. Zed. 

realpatidar.com 

^ Whose flamefl, like those of Heaven, shine brightly by means 
of the seed, i.e. ghee or Soma* ^ 

Here obviously retaa is used in its double sense, namely 'rain water’ 
and * ghee or Soma Tho flames of Heaven are the lightnings, -retas is often 
used in the sense of ^rain water*; cf. I. 71. 8; 100, 3; III. 31, 10; V, 83* 4; 

VI, 70- 2; VIII, 44. 16; IX, 74. 1* etc* 
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(34) an t 

pi¥«r ^ ii 

V. 19. 3. 

‘The creatures, the people of ^vaitreya, have grown gloriously 
powerful, as has this B^haduktha, who is eager for loot and has a 
gold necklace on his neck, with the help of this Soma offering (to 
Agni).’ 

dvaitreya is evidently the name of the poet’s patron; it again occurs at 

I, 33. 14, The> poet means to aay that his patron^a people alao have been 
benefit ted by his sacrifice and in tins respect he compares them with himself, 
who got the reward of a gold necklaets from him. -vardkanta is the common 
term* Bfhaduktha is the name of the poet himself* 

(35-36) ^ i 

gjit 5T ^4: ti 

V. 19. 4. 

‘The unrelated (face of Agni) appearing in the company of the 
two related ones, is fit to be desired, like this dear mUk offering. 
He, i.e. Agni is the undeceived deceiver of many and has the vdja 
in his belley like this cauldron.’ 

In supply anikam; refers to either Heaven and Earth or 

Night and Dawn. Agni’s anika is edru (IV, 5* 16) and hhaUra (IV- H, 1) 
and alao saparya and ^a^'afa (X* 7. 3). Agni’s connection with Heaven and 
Earth is well known; for the same with Night and Dawn, cf. IV, 12* 2* A 
contrast between jdmi and ajdmi is surely intended ; but it is not clear why 
Agni’s face or lustre is called ajdmi. Perhaps it is bo called because it is 
unconnected with either Heaven or Earth tliough it appears between them. 

In the second simile, Agni is called vdjajafhara (containing the re wards 
or vdjas for men in his inside) and is compared in this respect with the cauldron 
containing the vdja, i.e, the milk offering, which is placed on the fire ; -vdja 
is evidently double-meaning* 

(37) ^IT aksr 5T f^wTT; II 

V. 19. 5cd. 

‘May fehose well sharpened flames [vatasya^ of his, resting on 
his chest [vak^apesth^], be harsh or severe like bold warriors.’ 

Agni himself is compared with a bold and brave warrior at X, 69, 5-6* 
On the other hand, such warriors are compared with Fire at X. 84, 1, -tigirmh 
is the common term. 


(38) i 

4^1 II 


V. 21. 1. 


‘Like Manu we establish you; like Manu we kindle you. 
Worship the gods, oh Agni, for this devoted (sacrificer), as you did 
for Manu.* 


In the second half, val has the sense of ^a dative and iva^. 
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(39) 5r *rR^itlr^ w 

, V. 22. lab. 

realpatidar.com 

'Sing to Agni of purifying flames, like Atri, oh ViiSvaaaman! 


(40) I 


V. 25. led. 


‘From you goes forth wealth, which is (powerful) like a she- 
buJFalo; from you go forth the foods.’ 

The common property ig not mentioned. We have probably to supply 
i^ra from V, 37 3. 


(41-42) ^4 i 

V. 26. 8. 

‘Your flames are bright; he {i.e. Agni) roars mightily like the 
Preas-stono, And then your roar has risen up like the thunder of 
Heaven itself/ 

I oonatiriia b separately anti supply Agnih as the Upamana in it. -gtdvd 
is of course tbo inadJmsut grdvdi cf. X. 64* 15; 100, 8c, The second fialf of 
the stanza is an elaboration of The enkindled Ere produces a sound, which 
is first compared with that of a Press -stone and then with the thunder of the 
heaven itself !Por the second simile, of, IV- 10* 4 and VII * 3. 0* 


(43) ^ ^ l^?T II 

V. 26. 9cd. 

‘May he carry us safely through all hateful calamities as 
(through waters) in a boat.’ 

This is a partially expressed simile^ which is a compound one. The 
subsidiary Upamaya avasd and the principal Upamana mndkum are both 
dropped* See above No, 3, 

(44-45) w >T5ht: i 

V. 27. 6 ; 6. 

^Bestow, oh India and Agni, physical power and dotninion 
upon A^vamedha, aB you bestow the ageless Sun upon the 
ASvamedha, who is the giver of a hundred (bulls) and whoso gifts j 
namely, the hundred sturdy bulls, give me great pleasure, as do 
these Soma Juices that are mixed threefold,’ 

Agni and Indra are said to have sent up the ageless star* i.e, the Sun 
in the heaven; of* I, 52* 8; VIII. 12* 30; X* 150, 4. They also bestow k^atra 
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upon men; of. 1. 54. 11; V. 34. 9; VI. 8. 6; also I. 160. 5; V. 84, 6 and VII. 
18, 25, etc. 

realpatidar.com 

( 46 ) ^ w 

V. 29. Sa/. 

‘All the gods sang a loot-song like a war-hymn to Indra, 
when he killed AM/ 

Hero a bhara is compsirod with a kdra. But both seeni to bo Prakrta 
and oonBequently na has the sense of ^conjunction \ Between the two, namely, 
bhara and Adm* the latter seems to imply ‘anxiety^ and the former ^solf- 
confidenco \ -kdra was perhaps sung on the occasion of a groat battle, when 
the fata of the parties hung in suapenee; while Mara was sung in a jovial 
spirit, when the singer was almost certain of the success of his party. Hence 1 
have called it a loot^aong. For further discussion, see my note on lY. 29* 8 
(BUJ, 1939, Sept,}, On the whole it would seem that tho tone of a kdra was 
supplicating and plaintive and that of a 6^ra was jubilant and self-confident* 


(47-48) gi??? ^rr ^ 5ri^ ^51 3t^4 i 

^ ^ S#cir 9T?TSR II 

V. 29. 15. 

‘Accept the hymns, which are being prepared and which we, 
the newly rising poets have composed, oh most powerful Indra. 
Longing for wealth, I have fashioned them, which are well arranged 
like lovely garments,^as a wise artist prepares his chariot-/ 

We have two similes herej in the first, the hymns are compared with 
lovely clothes in point of shape and arrangement, while in the second, the 
poet compares himsBlf with a carpenter in point of skilfulness and art. The 
second is a compound simile, where incidentally, the hymns are compared 
with a chariot. See above No, 7* 

Supply vayam after navydh. The first simile also occurs at I. 140, 1 
and X, 106. 1, -bhadrd vaatrd is a qualified Upamanaj tho two words go 
together. Cf. I. 134. 4; III. 39. 2 and IX, 97. SS. A hymn is said to have 
put on bh€tdrd vosird at III. 39, 2. 


( 49 ) 51 pW: II 


V. 30. St?. 


(* At that time, i.e. when Indra killed Naniuci}, the two worlds 
served as the two wheels (of a chariot) to the Maruts V 

The idea is that the Maruts ran to the help of their Master Indra, very 
quickly ag if on a chariot, whose wheels were Heaven and Earth. Tho rodasi 
are again compared with the two wheels of a chariot at X. 89. 4. Hay and 
Night are also similarly compared at I. 1S5. 1, To complete the sense we 
must supply daidm (X, 85. 11) or better bhdtam after pra (VI, 68, 4d). 
^vartatndne (cf, vfUa^rh na cahram) seems to be the common property, which is 
intended to be understood. 
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(50) iT fraft rgraerJifif) ii 

realpatidar.com V, 30. I5cd. 

'Like a swift and powerful horse, when urged {by his master), 
Uabhru has won four thousand (cows)/ 

-ati/o vdji is a quaiifiDcl Upamaiia. It probably means a race-horse, 
perhaps a chariot-rooer, in view of the adjective ^dhuro which we get for it 
at III, 38. 1, where also the poet coinpares himself with it. The qualified 
Upammia occurs often: cf. 1, 64, 6; 12^, 2; 136. 6; IX* 93. 1 ; 96* 15, etc.; also 
cf, vdji na kfit^yah at VI. 2. 8 and alyo no, srlvd at IX. 96. 20. ‘Swift 
inovomont’ is the oxitninon property, expressed in our passage by ajyamdncth, 

(51) sr^irs i 

V. 31. led. 

*Indra proteoti* (it, i.e. the worshipper's chariot), as a cowboy 
protects his herds of cattle; uninjured, it goes forth first, seeking 
loot/ 

I supply rath/im, aa the object of viunotij from tlio first liiie. The simile 
is a compound one and pti^ f/tiihd are to be construed together as is clear 
from VI. 19. 3. This latter passage also shows how gopd belongs to the 
simile bi our stanza and does not refer to Indra. In the same rcUha is 
to bo understood as the subject of ydti; cf. V. 18, 3 and 3fi. 7. But perhaps 
even, the worshipper himeidf may have been meant; cf. I. 41. 2; If. 27, 12; 
VIII. 27, 16 and X. 63. 13. In any case it does not refer to Indra (Sayana) 
or to the Oopa (Grassmann, WB*, p. 106). 


(52) ^ i 


V. 32. 106. 


'The broad path, i.e. the Earth yielded herself to him like a 
passionate wife (yielding to her lover).' 

The word gdiu is fem. here and at I. 136, 2 and X. 61, 26. It means 
the Earth, The simile is a compound one and the subsidiary Upamojia 
patye corresponding to indrdya has to be supplied. Similarly uiuU is the 
uAatljdydf or patM; cf. I. 62. 11 ; 71 . 1 ; 124. 7; IV. 3, 2 ; X. 71, 4; 91. 13, etc. 


(53) ?rgT IT I 

V. 33. 5cd. 

*0b ladia possessed of Ahi’s strength, may a warrior, who is 
fit to be invoked like Bhaga and is amiable at sacrifices, come to 
ns.’ 

The satvd either refers to a son or to Indra ; see my note on the stanza 
at BUJ., Sept. 1939, p. 17. Grassmann’s suggoation bo take aJiidupnasaivd ir.com 
as one wor<l is farfetched, though incidentally, it solves a difficulty. Indra 
killed Ahi; it would therefore be derogatory to call him a mere ahidu^ma. 

On tlic other hand, the Maruts are eleowhere called ahibJidnava^ (I. 64, 8) and 
ahitnanyavah (I, 172. 1 ) and so the adjective ahiSufma^iolvd used of India would 
only repeat the idea, Indra ia also called ctbhisatvd at X, 103. 6* Yet the 
change of accent, which Grosemann's suggestion involves, is rather difficult 
to explain. 
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(54) t ii 

realpatidar.com 

"Noble Cyavatana, who gave me a thousand (horses), has sung 
an ever*following (song of praise) for glory as it were 1* 

I take ^nUkam as equal to anukam^ The word is to be compared with 
prcUikam and abklkam (from prfUi and ahhi resjKictivGly). The poet fancioB 
that in giving this noble gift, his patron CyavatSna has as it were composeti 
a hymn of praisi> for himself to follow him wherever he goes, oven after 
deatli. *vapit^ na is an Ufcprek^a like Aubhe nn at I. 127* 6* 


(55) 5fr Tr=!r: *TTf; 5r*/nr 3 t/^ ttr; ti 

V. 33. Hfefi. 

^They (i.e* the horses) have gone tu (the house of) the sage 
Samvarapaj as cows go to their stall, being given (by the prince) 
owning to the greatness of his wealth*' 

In c I supply as^m after f^eh and take prayatdh as referring to a^dfi* 
See my note on the pasaa^ at BUJ,, Bept* 193&, pp* for the meaning 

of mahnd ray ah. The simile is a compound tmo and the subsidiary Upameya 
aslam corresponding to vrajam is dropped hi it* It is, however, readily 
suggested by the usual form of the simile, i*6* astam na gdvah; of* I* 60* 9; 
IV* 34* 5; V. 6* 1; IX* 66* 12, etc* 


(56) ?T ii 

V. 36. led. 

"Longing for it, may he drink the milked out stalk of Soma, 
like a thirsty bull roaming about on the plains !* 

-dhanvacaro varhsagah is a qualified Upamana.* Indr a is often compared 
with a thirsty buU ; cf* I*' 16* 130* 2; VII* 98* 1 ; VIII* 4* 3;10; 33* 2, ote* 

-'uom^o^fa signifies^ a leader of the herd’ and Indra is compared with a vmhsaga 
vrpa at 1* 7* 8* 

(57) an I ^4 ^ 5T ’TlrT?!? ^ I 

V. 36. 2ah. 

‘Oh brave lord of the bay steeds! may that milked out juice 
mount upon your chin and lips like the Soma plaiit (mounting upon) 
the back of the mountain*' 

I supply dttgdhah am^uk as the Upameya in the simile from the last 
stanza* See my note on the stanza at BUJ*, Sept* 1939, p, 22* -d -f-s/ru/i 
governs the locative also ; of, VII, 83, 3 and VIII* 22, 9, 


(58) M ST I 

V. 36. 2ed. 

‘May wc all cheer you up with our hymns, oli King Puruhuta, 
like one who urges his Iiotscb with encouraging words ! ' 

This is a compound simile where the poet compares himself with a driver, 
who cheers his horses with encouraging words* The deity is, of course, 
2 
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oomparecl with the horses. The idea of urging tlie horses with songs is 
often met with, particularly in sim iles ; of, I. 138. III, 2. 3; IV. 3, 12; 

realpatioK,qo vni. 103. 7, etc. -am tjmad m^ans ‘ to chetjr up ’ and is used with the 
instrumental of ‘the means of cheering’ as for example at I* 102* 1 and 173. 7, 

(59) 5^ JT fa fTsfl! t I 

V. 36. Zab. 

‘My heart indeed trembles through feat’ of ignorance like a 
rolling wheel, oh oft-invited wielder of the Bolt ! ^ 

^vepeUe expresses the common prtjperty, i.e. shakiness or unsteadiness, 
which, in the case of the wheel, is its movoment to the left and to the right on 
the axle, ^vfUam cahram is a qualified Upamana and occurs again at I. 
166. fiand IV, 31, 4. 


(60) ff ... 

V. 36. 4a6. 

‘Like tliia Press-stone, this singer of yours sends up hia hymn 
to you, oh IndraT 

The Press-stone is often described as singing prais<^ to fcho deity; cf. 
L 83. 6; 84. 3; 118. 3; 136, 7; 139, 10; m. 58. 3; IV. 3. 3; V. 25. 8; 31* 5; 
12; 37, 2; VI. 61. 14; 104. 17; VIII. 34. 2; 42* 4; X, 36, 4; 64. 16; 76, 6; 78. 
6; 94* 2 ; 100, 8, etc* 


(61) 9T^siR«y«(l i 


\\ 40. 5cd. 


‘All eroatnres looketl thoughtful like one who is howildored 
and does not know where lie 

The Upamtoa is ak^travid^ for which word, of. X. .32. 7. its qualifyiiig 
attribute is ffvugdhoi -odidAoywjt is the common term* At X. 25, 8 Soma is 
called rnanusah k§Biravittaraku 


(62) ^ ^ I 


V. 41. \d. 


‘And give the sacrifloer rich rewards (of your own), like those 
of our cattle-giving patron.^ 

The stanza is very difficult, -pahisafy is either gou* sing, ur accu. plural. 

The former is preferred as the latter is rather iniprobable; -pa4u&o vdjdn is 
indeed not quit© impossible (‘cattle -giving rewards’), but so far as I can see, 
it cannot bo supported by other ^gvedic passages. The genitive puiti^ah .com 
may refer in particular to the poet’s patron Orjavya (v, 19) and Mitra and 
Vanina are requested by the poet to ^ve him rewards like this patron* We 
might compare 1. 127, 10, where Agni is compared with a pa^m or the cattle- 
giving patron. For Geldner compares (Trans., p. 161, note) V, 61. 5, 

We may also compare IV. 32, 22 (gofano rmjtdl) as also V* 30* 16 {yavyasya 
paimli praiyagrabh^^a) and Vlll, 34. J6 (ddadvake a^vyam pa4um ). 

ZB 
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(63) 5r[ sTF^irMt? 21 ^^ i 

realpatidar.com 

‘And bring your hyinna to tlie holy and mighty lord of the 
heaven, (oh priest), like yonr intoxicating juieos.’ 

The hymns and the Soma juicos are often mentioned together and here 
iva has the ferae of a conjunctive particle. 

(64) ST ^TgTT'^'^TTJlT: I 

V, 41. 4cd. 

"'Pu^a and Bhaga whu feeds allj have gone to the sacrifice, as 
those who have swiftest horses go to a horse-race/ 

The simile is a compoimtt 0110 and thoro is no agreoineiit betwooii tiio 
subsiiUary LTpamana and Upamoyn, i.e* -dji and prabhrlha, in points of 
the oaso. -d^va^vatamdh bolonga to the simile and is tiot an attribute of 
the Vi^voibvah as Sayaiia understands* Cf. in particular VI, 24 , 6 (i and 

IV. 5, 1 Sh, See also Similes of the Vamadevas, No. 38, ‘possession 

of swift horses^ is often besought by the human worshippers; cf. V. 6. 10; 
Vni. 0, 24; 31. 8, etc, 

(65) %*rf ff ^ iT^ 5?in I 

V. 41, led. 

'The Niglit and the Dawn bring thein8elvcfc5 to the j^acrifice 
for the sake of the mortal, like two women, who know everything.’ 

-d ^/ vah in such paagageg is perhaps to be taken, as an intraiisitivo verb, 
meaning *to drive to\ -viSvam is to bo eonstmed as the object of 
tisft is similarly compared with a well-informed woman at T. 124, 3 and 

V, SO. 4, 


(66) ^ ^ i 

V. 41. 9ah. 

‘May the Parvatas, who intjve about as they like, b(; for our 
ativancement and offspring, like the kind-hearted heroes.’ 

^VfMavo mrd^ is a qualified Upamana, At VIII. 4(1* 0, a ?Hiau vim is 
1 nentioned and he is probably ‘the kind patron ' of the poot* Hero perhaps the 
same ineaning is intended and Parvatas are requested to grant tho poet’s 
desires like his patrons. In this ease, luje tanc santu would bi^ the common 
term. But it is more likely, that svaUavo was ooncoived by the poet us the 
point of resemblance as is eeoa from the position of j/c ; vcisavo mrah in that 
case would rather bo the Marnts, who are compared with dhunayo virdh at 

VI. 6fi. 10 and with pdjasvanto vtrdh at X, 77. 3. Agni at 1. 73, 3 and Iridra 
at m, C6. 21, are also oomparod with vlrdh, ^ma^ekivoi 'moving 

according to inclination’; the Maruts aro also called irvafffidk at I, 64. 11 
and I. 87, 4. 


(67) ST I 


V. 41. lOc. 


‘Agni is praised with hymns, as if for leadership (etari na),’ 
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Here m at I, 71), 12, gf^Ue is passive and ^usaih is harandriJie tf^d* 
Gf* fot th^ latter, VI, 6S, 3 {tdgfnVii namctsy^hihdusaihj* That this construe - 
realpatta^.dS/T??^^®®* home out by tho parallel passage VI, 12. 4, where the 
same simile or rather Utprekfa is employed, 

I construe etari na m e>n UtpreKfa. Like dhfndtari in No, 19 above, I 
take etaria,s a locative of (a noun of action, moaning ‘going, loading*, etc.), 
having the sense of a dative or the infinitive. Thus etari moans ‘ for going 
forward, for leadership', i,©. puraeiam, Agni is often requestetl to be men’s 
puraetd; I. 76, 2; TIL IL 6; V, 46, 1, etc* Forms similar to etari and dhmdtm'i 
and which, I think, are to be similarly interpreted are dhartari at II. 23, 17 ; 
IX, 80, 42; md^rtari at Vin. 70, 2; TX, 47, 4; karUiri at L 139. 7j netari at 
II, 6. 2; vaktari at X. 61, 12; aiidsotari at X. 100. 9. Of theso dhmdtoH and 
eta/ri are written with a long f in the Sariihita for metrical reasons. They are 
surely not to bo treated as nominatives on that account. 


(68) gft n fliTr: I 


V. 41. 12c. 


‘May the lovely Waters, which arc (tiuaesailable) like iron 
forts, listen to us.* 

^4td}hrdfy goes with the Upameya only and does not oxprege the common 
property ; because in the Pgveda, the Upamana for Subhratva is either a Cow 
(III. 33. 1), or a Marya (IX. 96. 20), or a Yuva (IX. 14. 6) or a ^iSu (VH. 
66. 16), or even a Yutha of cattle (V. 2, 4), but not a pur. Hence a common 
term like adhrffdk (X, 101. 8) has to be supplied, Cf. also VII. 3. 8 (yd 
vd te santi dddme i,e. purah) and VII. 16, 14. 


5mr 5?!^ I 

V. 42. 2a0. 

‘May Aditi accept my hymn, which is pleasant and amiable, 
as a mother accepts a son.* 

•hfdyam and auievam ara perhaps intended to be a part of the oomnioji 
term; sttieva, however, is primarily applicable to a sentient being. Thus a 
iiiu (V. 43. 14), or &pitS (VIII. 48. 4), or a mold (X. 18. 10} is audem. -krtiyam 
may, on the other hand, be applied to a hymn as well. A ato-ma is called 
hfdiapfh at I. 16. 7 and X. 47. 7. 


(69) ir^ ^ 


(70) 5tg*T; t 

V. 43. 3c. 

‘Drink this Soma of ours, first, like the inviting priest.’ 

For the aimile, cf. I, 26. 17 ; VUI, 94, 6^ etc* 


(71-73) 4 ^ qqdfg ^aftTgr 

^ an ^ ii 


m^lriatirlar rnm 


‘The holy cauldion is placed on the fue, as the dear son is on 
the lap of hk father— the cauldron, whom the priests annoint, like 
those that spread out (the Barhts and annoint it with ghee), aiKl 
whom they lieat with fire, like the pot containing the membrane.’ 
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The meaning of the stanasa is very obscure. I supply harhis as the object 
of prathayantah^ by -^hich word I understand the priests who spread out the 
sacred grass around the Vedi and arniomt it with ghee> to serve as a seat for 
the gods ; of, X. 110. 4. For the third aimilo^ which is a compound one^ cf. 1, 
185. 2 {nyit^am na sunurn piiror upasthe). In the second simile, what is meant 
by the Upamana vapdvantam is not at all clear. The word is used as an 
adjective of Agni at VI. 1. 3 and Indra is called vapodara at Vlll. 17. 8. 

(74) 3T^ st ii 

V. 43. Sab. 

*May the great, mighty and most blissful prayer go to Asvina 
to invite them, like a messenger/ 

Cf. I. 178. 8 and lY. 88, 1 for the same simile. In our passage, 
huvadhycki gantu is the common term. 


(76) sriMg: I 


V. 43. Sd. 


*Go to the offering that is set down [nidhim], a.s the axle goes 
to the yoke and the eentral block of the wheel/ 

The A4vina aro compared with the axle (dJit), and th© offering, with the 
yoke and the central wooden block of a wheel. The point of the simile, 
however, is not very clear. To me it appears that, owing to metrical diffi- 
cultioB, there has taken place an interchange between the XJpam^as of the 
A4yina and th© nidhi: what waa conceived as the XJpatnana for the Aivina 
(namely dhuf and rtdbhi) is actually expressed as the TJpamana of the nidhi 
and pice Petsa, The poet evidently compared the two A^vink going to their 
common offering, with the yoke and the central wooden piece being connected 
with the common axle. Tho two things were conceived so as to correspond 
to th© two AAvin&* 


(76) i 

»T II 

V. 43. 14. 

'Bringing him their oflFerings, they serve the kind-hearted 
Agni in the exalted and briglit place of the Mother prepared by 
man, (i.e. the Vedi), as men do a child in their home.’ 

is probably intended to be double-meaniiig. In the context, it 
refers to the new-born Agni, while in tho simile, it refers to a child. The 
priests and the saert^d altar are respectively compared with men and their 
home. I take vase as a locative following Grassmann though the word vdaa 
ooou^ only here. It may also bo taken as a dative with Say ana, or as an 
indnitiye with Ludwig; in that case, vase must belong to the common term, 
i.e. mfjanti ; ‘ they serve him that h© may stay with them,* 

(77) ^ q- 1^4 I 

V. 45. 2a. 

‘The Sun has distributed his glory like his lustre.’ 

Evidently, na haa horo tho sense of ‘conjimction’. Tho Sun spreads 
out his Amaiii of. III, ;J8. 8; VII. 38. 1-2; 45. 3, etc. For the rfrief tho Sim, 
cf. I, 122. 2, 
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(78) I 

realpatidar.com 


V. 45. U. 


‘Tlie heaven was firmly planted like a well-fixed pillar.’ 

-iumitd athu'^d is a qualified Upamana. Our a^und is the same as the 
upamit sthtind at I. 69. 1 and the upamit at IV. 6. 1. It is the vertical pillar 
supporting the horizontal beams. 


(79) gn 




'ds\i ^ 


V. 46. lOafic. 


^The Sun mounted upon the bright water, ix, the firmament, 
when he yoked his bay steeds having agreeable backs. The wise 
gods have led him (through the firmament), m they lead a boat 
throiigh water. ’ 

-udna ndvam is a qualifiod Upamana; the Upamoya is the Sun. The 
qualifying attribute of the Upamana, namely udnd shows tho eftse with 
which the * leading ' is done. In the first lino wo have an Ati^ayokti, where 
the mid-region is identified with water (urnas). This loads the poot to tho 
simile in the third line. 


(80) ^ cTt I 

V. 4fK lab. 

‘Like an intelligent horse, I have put myself at the yoke (of tlie 
sacrifice), I carry that yoke, which advances and helps um forwanl,’ 

-vidvdn hayafy is a qualified Upamana. As regards a * knowing horse*, 
efi my remarks on No. 12, in. Similes of tho Vamadevas, 


(81-82) ^ i 

?r5T ^ w 

V. 48. 4. 

'I beheld that face and onrush of his, (i.c. of Agni), like that of 
a hatchet, for enjoying his body, when he bestows a gift, like a 
house filled with food, upon the people, who call on him in a battle/ 

In the first simile, Htim an^kam akhyam is tho common term. Like 
Agni, para^u also is i.e, smmka {IV. 6. 8). Cf. No, 14 above. In 

tho second simile, iva has the sene© of ‘conjunction since both ratna and 
k^ya are prakrta. -pitumantam k^ayam is a qualified Upamana, Agni 
himself is called e^pitumdn k^yab at I. 144. 7 and a ptiiimofi samaat Qom 


(83) isft^ I 


V. 60. icd. 


*He, the brave-raintied possessor of a house filled witl> wai^rioi's, 
beenrnt^s tlio winner of walcrs as of tlin firm (dwellings)/ 
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What is meant by dMvd is doubtful. As a neuter plural form, it occurs 
at VII, 86, 1 and qualifies janui^i. Does dhWd mean firm houses {paBtydni) ? 
The word may be supplied from ^tapastya. Perhaps wo should split up 
dhlreva into dhlrah iva. -dMra then would be an Upamana for the bravo 
eacrificer. For amd mnitdf cf, amasdti at I, 63, 6 ; II. 20, 8; IV, 24, 4, Also 
cf.VI, 19, 12, 


(84) I 

JT SI^! ti 


V. 51. 7. 


'The pressed -out juices of Soma, mixed with curds^ go to 
India and Vayii (as quickly and naturally) as rivers flow forth to a 
low place/ 

Here also the subsidiary Upameya (India and VSyu) and XTparaana 
(mwtno) do not agree in respect of their cases. Perhaps we may construe 
Butdh with the datives and supply tau as the subsidiary Upameya, -yanti, 
with aadhryak supplied, is the oommon term ; cf. IV. 47. 2 ; VTII. 32. 23. Also 
see I, 67, 2 ; IX, 97, 45. 


(85) ^ I 

V. 61. 8c. 

'Find plcaHiire in (niv) pressed juice, as you did in that of 
Atri.’ 


(86) 'Firnd ^ i 

V. 61. 16a6. 

‘May we follow our path safely, like the Sun and the Moon.’ 

The Sun and tho Moon follow their path regularly; cf, X. 68, 10 and 
92. 12. 



V, 62, 3a6, 


'They pass continuously through the nights like onrushing 
bulls.’ 

-ayandrdeah uh^nah (a qualified Upamana) are the bulls, who travel 
continuously through the night, drawing a bullock -cart. The Maruts them- 
selves are called ^andrd ntwah at V. 62. 8; 87. 3, and the Soma ia called 
ayandram dhanam at X. 42. 6. 


(88) ad FFlf i 

V. 52. dcd. 

‘The lightnings indeed, like gaily dressed women, follow 
these Maruts; the light of the heaven itself goes up.’ 

-d^o hhdnuh stands in apposition to vidutaftf. -jajjkatl is a woman who 
shinee on account of her bright dress and omamente. The word seems to be 
onomatopoetic ; cf. the Marathi word j A meaning ‘glowing, shining,’ 
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(89) ^ ^ %i^ awf n 

realpatidar.com V. 52. 12cfiJ. 

‘They, the defenders, were within my sight, for the sake of 
glory, like some unknown strangers/’ 

-teit i4yamh is a qualified Upamana; tayu is to bo derived from 
or s/ and is to bo coimeoted with stena and steya. The word stdyu also 
occurs at VS. Ifi. 21, seoms to mean ‘a stranger who does not belong 

to the place, whore he shows hiruaelf^ and hence looks ‘strange or imusiial*. 

The Maruts are said to be coming fVom the distant lands and honco they aro 
compared with tdyiia*, of. I. 39. 1 ; V* 53. 8 f 61. 1 and X. 78. 7, 

(90) areii jm ?Rr ^ u 

V. 62. 14a6. 

‘(Gkj) to the Host of Maruts, oh sage, with your (sacrificial) 
gift, as a noble maiden goes to her friendly lover.* 

Supply the verb ihi. The is compared with a yosa^ and the Maruts 
with her friendly lover. He is advised to approach them^ with a gift for them 
and not first to ask for a reward from them, as is suggested by the simile. 

The in the simile is evidently the bhadra vtxdhUt who decorates and 

adorns her body and herself wooes her friendly lover among men and who 
does not first expect any gifts from him like an ordinary girl : of. kiyatl yo^ 
maryato vadhuyok pari prttd panyasd vdryexiraibhadrd vadhur bhaveUi yat mipeSdk 
svay^ 3d mitram vanut^jam cit {X, 27. 12). Here, perliaps, are tlio early 
Vedic beginnings of a spirit of devotion and self-sacrifice, which reached its 
culmination in the doctrine of Rhakti. -ddnd is instru* sing, of ddna herCp as 
well as at V, 62. 16 and 87. 2 ; also VIII. 20, 14, This is a compound simile, 

(91) J3;?tfr5i iht \ 

V. 52. 16. 

'Now may he, ie. the sage, meditating upon them, with Im 
invigorating offering [vaksaoa dSna], as upon the gods^ be associated 
with the priests, (i.e, the Maruts), who are famous in battles on 
account of their trappings,’ 

Sayana takes as a negative; but in view of the two parallel passages 
I, 132. 6 and I. 139, I»it mu st be taken as a particle of Gomparison, -vaksai^, 
adjective of dand^ ie from to refresh vak^nam ddnam isHhe refreshing 

offering*. Or, take vak^^ as an instru, sing, of the fern, noun from ijvah 
*' to carry * ; vak^nd ddna then would mean ‘ with a prayer and an offer ing *. 

•Jsao governs the instrumental; of, L 183, 2; II, 18. 2; V. 35. 5* Jman 
governs the genitive; cf, VL 47. 29; X. 2. 5. And a genitive is aqualpia>tnaiir.com 
accusative and Cf. abovo No. 3. -e§dm expresses the Upameya and 

dtvdn acc/Ki, the Upamana, It seems (cf, also X, 132. 5 and 139. 1) that the 
Maruts are, like Indra^ compared with all gods conjointly and shown to be as 
powerful as they are. Of, for example, IV. 30, 6, where all gods are 
contrasted with one Indra, Similarly Agni is called vUvo am^iah at I. 70. 4 ; 
but this may bo from a different point of view, namely bijcause all gorls 
(lerive tlieir food from Agni. Cf I. 59. 15, 
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(92) W I 

V. 53. 5. 

‘Oh qiut^k -giving Maruts, I feel rejoic^eci at yoiu’ ehariota, which 
are like tlie heavens which go forth (to men) with showers/ 

I supply ye vathdh in c and take ydnam &n the common property. 
The common term, yiMh agrees with the Upainaiia, i,e. dydvah (fem.). -yat^L 
Ageing to men whon invoked *s cf. yaiah marutah in No. 96 below* See also 
V, 53. 10 for the rathn of the Manits being associated with showers of rain* 


(93-94) w i 

V. 53. 7. 

‘Thf^ rivtii'H, digging the ix^gion with their dashing stream^ have- 
rolled foiili like miloh-cowa; (and) when the bright ones [emjJ], 
i.e. the rivers, flowed separately oaeh iti its own bed [vi vartanta], 
(they I'an forvvaj'd eagerly), like horaes that havt^ travelled (to their 
destination and go forth eagerly to their respective stalls), when 
unyoked from tlie path (which they have travej'sed).’ 

In tho first siinilo, tho moimtaiii rivers dashing down from tlie mountams 
aro compare tl with the oager herds of cows running homeward in the evening, 
for which idea, cf. L 66. 9; IV, 34. r>; V. fi. 1; IX, 66. 12, etc. In the 
seconrl siniile, the rivers f If i wing aoparatoly on dosconding to the plains are 
compared with tho lierpes of a team, which at the end of their common journey 
are separatt>ly iod to their respective stables* Wo have to supply the verb, 
i.e. pra sasruh, in the second simile, from the first, -enlin a river without 
doubt. Cf. V. 85, 7 and also X. 76* 7, where a river is again compared with 
a mare. The Upamana in the second simile is a qualified one. 


(95-96) jt# i 

5?t: ... 


V. 53. \Gnbc. 


‘Praise the liberal Maruts; may they rejoieo at the saerifice 
of the singer as the cows do in a prefterved meadow. Call upon them 
m on old friends, because they go/ 

The cows and other domestic animals are described as very fond of 
being in a yavasa in this very simile, which occurs very often in tho ^gveda; 
cf* i. 91. 13; III* 45. 3; V. 9. 4; 78. 2; VII. 3. 2; 87. 2; VUI, 92* 12; 
X* 26. 1 ; 90. 8'; 1 15. 2, etc. A wikl animal {mrga or pa^u)^ or, stray animals 
unattended by a cowboy were not allowed to graze there; see No. 17 above* 
In the second simile, pttrvd?i sakMn is a qualified Upamana, -yatah expresses 
the common property. 


(97) 3 T 5 I 5 I gsrr t 


‘ Wlirii you iirgo IbrHi t lie phiins iiko tlit' ships.’ 


V. 54. 4c. 
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-ajcuha in the common term agreeing with the Upameya os usual. The 
two, namely the boats and the plains, are compared in respect of violent 
realpatitnovoment and shaking, 

(98-99) sft i 

V. 64. 5. 

*That ia your power and that your greatness, oh Maruts, that 
(your loud-voiced ruddy horse) extended your chariot very far, as 
the 8un does. Your splendotir was unassailable like that of your 
deer, during your march, when you attacked the mountain which 
did not yield the horse.’ 

^yojana is probably a chariot as at VUI. 7i. fi. The ya^ana of tho 
Maruts is mentioned at I, 88* 6, Similarly their Ttmhiivana is spoken of at 
I, 166. 12 and V, 55, 4. In 5, I supply aruso v^l (cf* V, 56* 7) as tho subject of 
t^tdna^ A ruddy horao is compared with tho Sun at VIII. 34, 17 in point of 
brilliance. Himilarly, the Maruts at I* 64. 2 and the Somas at IX, 101- 12, 
are compared with the Sun for brightness and loveliness. Her© however, 
‘ drawing the chariot over a long distance ' is the common property. In tho 
second simile, the Maruts are compared with their own doer* But the point 
of the simile cannot be clear until the legend alluded to in the stanza is known. 


(100-101) 3T5rfi% i 

?fTr iit n 

V. 64. 6. 

*Your power shone brightly, oh Disposers, oli Maruts, when 
you plunder the wavy cloud, as a shaking woman does a fruit- 
laden tree. With common consent, lead our devotion to a happy 
end, as the eye leads a traveller to a safe path-^ 

I take kapand as a yoimg rustic girl who climbs up a tree and shakos it 
for felling the fruit. For the idea* cf. III, 45. 4 and IX* 97. 53. Both the 
similes are compound ones. 


(102-103) !TTgf%^ ?rgT sr i 

V. 54. 8fi6. 


'They are mounted upon steeds like warriors who are conquerors 
of the bands of men. Tfie Maruts carry with them a watery cloud 
like Mitra, Varuna and Aryama/ 


realpatidar.com 


In the hrst simile* grdmajito nara^ is a qualified Upamana. Cf, No, 66 
above for similar IJpamanas used of the Maruts, -niyutvdniah (or tvifimantah 
supplied) is the common term. At X, 78. 6d, they arc compared wi^Ji a 
ttvafidyrdma for In the second simile* Aryamanah stands for Mitra* 

Varuna and Aryama, the three deities usually connected with rain; cf, I. 
79, 3; VI L 40. 4, otn, -kavandha is a cloud filled with water, as at V, 85, 3, 
where alwo it is Varuna who handles the kavandha. 
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(104) ^ i JT«ll I 

realpatidar.com 

‘Which trcasiu'e does not tail the worshipper at any time like 
the of the heaven.’ 

*divah ti§y€dh ia the qualified Upainaaa, Ti^ya ie mentioned aei one of 
the gods invited at the sacrifice at X. 64* S* According to Sayana, it is 
the Sun; perhaps it ia the polar star* 

(105) atr ^ ?trRfg i 

V. 54. i5a6. 

‘We beg of you that wealth, with wliicJi we may extend our* 
selves (i.e. our influence and power) over men, like the sun’s light, 
oh quick helpers.’ 

At I. 160. 5, the poet boga that power (ojaa) of the deities, by which he 

may 0;s:tend his power over men {yena tatmmma). 


(106) I 

V. 55. 3c. 

^The ManitB shine brightly like the rays of the Sun/ 

At X. 78* 3, they are said to be mtokii^h like the flames of Fire, and at 
I, 64. 2, they are compared with tho Sun in point of brightness. Also see the 
next number. 


(107) ^ i 

V. 66. 4afe. 

‘Your greatness, oh Maruts, is fit to be resorted to and your 
sight is lovely like that of the Sun.’ 

-coifc^nnw is sight or appearance; cf, I. 13. 5; 106. 6, stc, 

(108-110) 1 

ST ^ f ^ II 

V. 66. 3. 

'Like the fertile land a truck down (with showers), the Manits 
go Hway from us, rejoicing ! Yonr onslaught is ferocious like a bear, 
and invincible like a fierce bull/ 

The poet fanoiea that the Maruts havo rejoiced at his sacrifice and are 
going away on their forward march. They have sent down the showers 
and the Poet’s fertile lantl is fully gratified. The x>oct is probably looking 
at it when he compares it with the departing Maruts. -asm^ d cannot mean 
‘towards us’ but it means ‘away from us’; cf. para etana at V. 61. 4 and the 
adj. pardhrUd of the Upamana. Tho land is called pardhatd because, owing 
to rain, its tliist becomes settled and floes not riw^ up to the sky. In 6, I 
supply niarulflui ^end as the sui>[ect ijf rJi ami comjHirti T, 1 86. 11 arid IX, 96, 1 , 
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In the second simile, ^imlvcUva is the common property ; the Maruts are 
called ^imhjantah at VIII. 20. 3; X. 78. 3. -afnah is the Upameya in the 
real pat i^eecondt as well as the third simile, where dudhratva is the common property, 
and bhlmayuh gauh the qualified IJpamana. Indra is compared with a hhlma 
gau at VIII. *81. 3* 

(111) f5r ^ JT lit: II 

V. 66. 

‘Those who dig u]) {their enemies) very easily with their power, 
and who are bad at yoke, i.e. difficult to control, like bulls.’ 

Compare the last number for the simile. 


(112) I 

V. 56. 5cd. 

‘I invoke the most ample host of Maruts, which is wonderful 
like a (nmning) herd of cows.' 

Supply iardhaa or ganam as the Upameya and construe apurvyam as 
the common term. At IV. 51. 8; 52. 5, the rays of the Dawns are compared 
with gavdm aargdh» See also No. 5 above, and III. 33. 1. 


(113) an ^a:rg i 

l?[ ii 

V. 57. 1. 

‘Come, oh Rudras, accompanied by Indra, in your golden 
chariot, all together, for our welfare — this hymn from us lovingly 
approaches you — ^as the springs of Heaven go to a thirsty man 
longing fgr water.’ 

Max Muller construes c and d together so that, the hymn is compared 
with r€un and the deity with a thirsty j^rson. This however, is uniuual, 
and S&yana is right in comparing the deities with rain and the worshipper 
with a thirsty man. According to this contruction, c is parenthetical. The 
rains of the heaven come down to a singer as a gift of the deity: cf, V. 63. 6; 
63. 1; 5; 83. 6; VI. 13. 1, etc. Similarly is used of a worshipper only, 

at I. 86. 11; 105. 7; VII. 33. 6, etc. -udanyave however, is doubtful; udanyu 
or udanyan is used of a deity ; cf. IX. 86. 27 ; X. 99. 8 ; perhaps we had originally 
vdanyavah^ which was subsequently changed into udanyave under the influence 


(114-115) W I II 

V. 67.'''48p3lidai'.com 

‘The Maruts are equally lovely and beautiful like twin-born 
children ; they arc far-extending likeDyaub, owing to their greatness.’ 

’ttusadfiah in the first and uravah in the second are the common terms; 
yainah (plural) is sympathetic as at I. 164. 16. Generally, the common 
property, i.e. ‘similar appearance * is not expressed as it is obvious, where 
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yainau is used as an Upamana; ef, I, 164. 15; II. 5!>, 2; X. 16. 3, etc. but 
here and at X. 117. 6, it is oxpi*os8ed. 

realpatidar.com 

(116-117) ^ 3T^ sr I 

^ ii 

V. 5S. 5abc. 

'Like the spokes of a wlieel, none of the fiuiojis and best sons 
of Pfsiji is the last one; like days, they eontiiujousiy appear forward 
and forward.’ 

The Maruts are all of them alike; cf. V. 57. 4; 51). 5 and 6. For the 
same simile, cf. X. 78. 4; also VIII. 20. 14 (whore the idea is expressed in the 
form of a Kupaka). In the second simile, the common property is ‘extension, 
growth, continuation’ etc. Compare atari aheva auryah (VI. 61, 9) and pra 
rwe dyufhai tdrlr ahdnlva mryo vdsardni (VIII. 48. 7). The same Upamiuia, 
. i.o. ahd is used to convey the common property of ‘brightness’ at IV. 33. 6 
and VIII. 96. 19. 

(118) f^t II 


V. 5S. lab. 

'Even the Earth stretched hei'sclf out when they niarclied; 
they put in her theii' own power, as a husband j)ut3 a child (in his 
wife). 

‘Svam aavah is the retaa of the Maruts, i.e. the rain. The verse speaks of 
a cosmic union between the Maruts and the Earth ; cf. V. 83, 1 ; 4 ; 7, etc. The 
simile is a compoimd one, where patnydm has to be supplied, corresponding to 
pjrthivyam (understood). 

(119) ^ ^ i 

V. 5H. iab. 

'The Earth trembles thiough fear from their oiisiought. It 
oozes like a shaking and fully-loaded Ixiat, moving (in water).’ 

‘tcfarati is the common property andpur^ nauh is the qualified Upamana; 
kaarali literally means ‘flows forth like a liquid’, then secondly ‘oozes from tho 
inside, or leaks and becomes filled with water.’ 

(120-123) ^ i 

V. 59. 3. 

‘You are well known for your glorw [6riyase] like the lofty 
horn of cows, and like the (gaily dressed) men, oh heroes. (You 
shine) like the Sun’s eye wlien the inid-r(‘gion is cleami (of tho 
clouds). Like well-built horses, you are lovrdy.' 

In the first lino, supply oeiaiha from the fourth, and construe tJie two 
together*. We have four similes iu the four lines here. In tho first and tho 
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fourth, iriyase cetatfia is the common property. The Upam^ias in the first 
three are aU of them qualified; thus we have gavdni uUamam suryo 

realpatid<^^^^» and auhhva]^. In the second simile, supply mther sthana from 

the third or cetaiha from the fourth as the verb. For in the eenso of 
*to be known for% cf. VIII, 12, lab^ among others. For the first simile, cf, 
III. 8, 10; for the second, cf. Nos. 106-107 above; for the third, cf. X. 7S. 5a; 
and for the fourth, cf. VII. 66. 16 j X. 78. 4. Also see below No, 125-127, 
-rajaso visarjanet cf, suryasya cakfu raja&d eti I, 164. 14c and 

ifuryaaya cak^^ pra minanii vfsfibJdk V. 69. 6d. -subhmh atyd^ah: cf. 
subhvah tara^ayah at VII. 67. 8, 



V. 59, 46. 


‘You shake off the earth like the speek of Uus^t/ 

For the simile, cf. I. 63. Icc^, 

(125-127) ^ ^ fe: i 

V. 59. 5. 

‘Thu cloaely I’elated heroes iire ruddy like horses; and they, 
the fighters, did fight like brave warriors. The }Mosperons ones did 
prosi^er like gay lovers ; they destroy the eye of the Sun with 
showers.’ 

-aru^dsah, prayudhah and BUVfdhah arc rosptHitively tho common terniB 
ill the three similes. The repetition of the verbal form in the 2nd and the 
3rd is for emphasis- At X. 78, 4, the Mariits aro compared with jiglm^nuah 
Burdh and at I, 86, 8, it ie said that they arc iurd ivB4l yuyudhayo na jagmayah. 
It would appear from the first simito that the Manits are conceived as ruddy 
in complexion owing to their association with ruddy clouds, dust, lightnings, 
etc, is similarly comparetl with an aru^t aivd at I. 30. 21; IV. 52, 2. 

The horses of Ufa (VII, 76. 6), of B^haspati {VII. 97. 6), of Indra (VIII. 
34, 17), and of Agni (VII. 42, 2) are all said to bt> arusa. Soma is called 
arum vaji at IX, 74, I and streams of ghee are also compared with it at IV, 
68, 7. Finally, the Maruts aro said to possess a groat arum vdjl at V, 56, 7, 
in addition to the many ruddy marcs which they yoke to their chariots 
(V. 56. 6), It would thus seem tlmt a ruddy horse first became popular 
among the Vedic poets owing to its association with many visible deities, 
particularly the solar ones. An aruai a4vd is specially mentioned, possibly 
as particularly attraf)tive, among the gifts received by tho poet from his 
patron, at VIH, 68. 18. 


( 128 ) ?r i 


realpatidar.com 


realpati 
V. 69. 7a. 


‘The Maruts, who fly with their might in rows, like birds.’ 

-vayo na irenlh\ the genitive is idiomatically dropped as in. euryo na 
CfflfcsuA (No. 122 above). For the eimile, cf. liamaa iva Sreni^o yatarOe at 
I. lel 10 and III. 8. 9. 
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(129) sr 5fT5?r^: i 

realpatidar.com 

‘I bring (my offerings to Agni and Maruts), as if on food- 
seeking chariots/ 

This ia an Utprek^a. The Upamana in it, i.o, vdjayanto rcUhdh signifioa 
eagerneas and quickness of action; cf, 1. 130. 5; V. 10. 5 VIII. 3. 15; and 
IX. 67. 17, etc. 

(130) 3n4 ^ i 

V. «0. 3cd. 

"When, oh Manit^j, you play with your speara, you rueh fortli 
like watera flowing together in a mass/ 

Compare IV, 47. 2. For sadhryatlca tlpaft, see III. 31, 16; X. Ill, 10, 

(131) li 

V, fid, 4a6. 

"They have decorated their bodies, as they like, with golden 
ornaments, like rich bridegrooms/ 

-raivatdso vardh is the qualified Upamaaia, The goiis are compared 
with vardh at I, 83, 2, and Soma, at IX, 101,14, 

(132) ^ srg: i ^ i 

V. 61. 3hc. 

‘The heroes have stretched out their legs (in riding), as women 
do in bringing forth a son.’ 

This is one of tho very iow passsages, porliaps the only oiio in the Rv,, 
whore horso- riding is alludod to. -putrak^tha: ‘production of a son* 
ef, putmkfihefu yonipA at X. 63, 15. Abo aoo bolow No, 153. 

(133) qt %^iTT i i 

V. 6i. 10. 

‘So t)iat [yathaj, that sou of Vidadasva may give me liberally 
[mamhana] a hundred cows, like (his brotlVor) Taranta.’ 

■yatfid lier© dooB not mean ‘like (M.M.)’, but ‘ao tliat’ as at V. 26. 4; 

55. 2; 5&. 7; 61. 4, etc. The stanza is to be construed with tho last one, 
i.e, 61. 9. The uso of v/o and tfathd togothor is characteristic of tho style of 
our poot. 

(134) ^ I t 

V. 61. 12. 

"Tho Marutw, who in thcii' chariots siiiiio over Heaven and 
Earth by their glory, like the golden ball in tin^ heaven above.' 

8uppiy i^e (cf, 61. H) and take i/e§uvi as refioxivti; this is tho best way 
to Gollatruo this otherwise difficult stanza, as suggested by Olden berg. For 
tho smiilc, cf. VI* 51. 1; VII. 63. 4 and also soe above No, 4. 
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(135) I I ^ y^ks[ \\ 

realpatidar.com V. 61 . 17 . 

‘Oh goddess Ormi, carry away this hymn, these songs of mine, 
to Darbhya, like one who drives in a chariot.’ 

The Upamana of a rathi is a oomiaon one and signifies quick and easy 
movement. Compare above No. 129 arid Similes of the Vamadevas, Nos. 101 
and lOfi. 


(136) i 


V. 62. 56. 


‘Defending (your holy law), as a sacrificer rlefeilds his barhis 
with a yaj-iis chant.’ 

Supply watam in view of V. 69. aa the principal Upamoya and perliapa 
also namasa m tho subgidiary one (from namasmnid in c of the same stanza), 
or even amatpd from a. The third XJpamana again has to be supplied 

to correspond to MitraVaruna. So that here in a triple simile^ two Upameyas 
and one Upamana are dropped. Jilvidentiy, barhis stands for the sacrifice 
as at VII. 76t 8. 


(137) arw ii 

V. 62. 7o6. 

‘Its aupporting beam is (made of) steel and is coated with gold. 
It shines in the heaven like the whip.’ 

This is the deeeriptiou of the ohariot of MitraVarunu. I'he a^vdjani 
is probably the lightning: of> V. 83. 3. 


(138) 55 ^!' ^5^ g’li ^ ir/Sffeg ti 

V. 63. 6d6. 

'The Maruta yoke their easy-rolling eai* for glory, like a brave 
warrior in battles.* 

For the simile, cf. No. 126 above. 

(139) 'ifi! 5 ^ 1 

V. 64. led. 

‘(We call upon Mitra and Vaniija), who surround 

world in their arms, like two oow-s tails/ 

Tho two deities are here compared with two cow -a tails, tlia point of 
similarity being ‘ aurrounding, oncompaBsing ’ . - bdhvoh goea with the U pameya 
alone and shows the greatness of the deities. Their anna are as vai^fc as a 
cow -stall; how vastei^ then must they themselves be ? 
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(140) ^ • 

re;^ ^4 ^ JTTf II 

V. 64. 7. 

‘You two gods should run to Aroananas on your feet, holding 
your (kfatra), like this Soma juice whicli is pressed by the deft- 
handed priest, when Usa has dawned and when the shining Bull 
(Agni), who is under the power of the gods, (is set down).’ 

Ill the 8itnil(% 1 supply kaatratn from the word dcmikwitri'. Also soo the 
last 8tauza» i.o. V. 64. 6. The poot compares the ksatru with th(^ Soma which 
is offered to them. As soon as they receive tlie Soma, they should put forth 
their power and run to the assistance of the pcx^t Arfaiiaiias. The common 
term is hlbhratau and btith th(^ Uparnoya and the irpamana are Prakfta. 
For ksatram hibhratati^ cf. k^atram bfhac ca bibhraUik in the preceding stanza, 
i.e. V’. 64, 6, and rdjdnd ksairam bibhraUiah saha dvau at V. 62. 6. Those two 
passages leave no doubt that ksalrani is iiitendcxl by the poet as the object of 
bibhralau. -hcuttibhis nutam: cf. ill. 36. 7 and IX. 80. o. 

The first half of the stanza is elliptical ; yet the moaning is quiU^ t)bviuuH. 
I supply u^asi after uccfumfydin and cf. 1. 184, I in particular. Similarly, 
I supply kite in b and uiiderstanil Agni by rnAad-ijaoi. For the first half 
of the stanza, cf. the very similar line abkud ii^d ; ru^at pas'ur ngnir 
ddhayi at V. 75. 9; also soo V. 76. I, and V. 1.5 (jani^ia hi jenyo .... Into 
hitefu), 

(141-142) rTI I 

^ ii 

V. (>(). 2. 

'They happily loijoy uiidimiiiisliod suvcTcignty and power: 
Itideed, that powei* which ia favoiaublc to men is placed in them 
like theii* holy laws, and is agreeable like the sun’s light.’ 

Supply k^atram or asuryam in c from a6; cf, V. 10. 2 ; VI. 20. 2. 1'he 
poet means to say that the holy laws whicli tho gods onforce upon men are 
always associated with their supremo power, wliieh they uso to favour men. 
when they obey these laws, -yndnu^ayn: Agni at 1. 44. lo, and Indra at 1. 84. 
20, are called rn^nu§a in this sense. In tho first simile, both tho tJpameya 
and tho Upamana, k^atram and vratd are prakrta and iva has tho souse of 
‘conjunction*. In tho second simile, dariatam is tiie common property; cf. 
1. 148. 1; IV. 23. 6; II. 2. 7; 8; 10; 8. 4; IV. 45. 2; X. 43. 9, ote. 

(143) I ii 

V. 07. 3ac. 

‘They all, tho omniscient ones, resort to their laws a.s if on 
foot (i.e. most easily, without labour).’ 

•padd iva is an Utprelqia; for the meaning, soo Similes of the Vameulevas, 
No. 109. 

(144) an M ^ aftei ii 

V. 72. iab, 

‘We offer to Mitra and Varmja with our hynuis, like Atri.’ 

3 
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(145) |JTT I 

realpatidar.com II 


V. 73. lOahc. 


‘May tlie.se invigorating hymns, whioh we have fashioned like 
chariots, be pleasurable to the ASvina.’ 

Tho Bimtld of a chariot for a hymn, is very common; see Xob. 7; 48. 


(146) ^ f%^sr: I 

li 


V. 74. 4. 


'(We long for you)j oh Filler, sinoe you, for the sake of the 
paura^ tho Sonia, hol|>ed Paura, who wm drowned in water for 
being held in nlutohes of tho evil spirit like a lion/ 

Tho accent cf jinvetthah shows that the sentence is a. relative clause, I 
therefore supply vayani vdm ui^rmsi from the last stanza. There is evidently 
a pun. intended on. the worrl paura; first* it refers to the prot4g6 of the A^viim, 
then to the Alvina conceived as one, and lastly, to the Soma di*ink* 
-iidapruUim paurami (1) the uso of tho root tjjinv (cf, 1, 112, 6; 156. 5; 
VIII* 22, 7); (2) the adjective udaprutami (3) the existence of one Paura 
as a prot^gi6 of Indra {VIII, 3. 12; 50, 5; 54* ij; (4) and a possible exchange 
of prot6g6a between. Indra and the Ai^vina (cf, Paravrj); all these show that 
here by Pauram wo aro to understand a person saved by the Alvina* Farther, 
a comparison with 1* 116* 24 and 117, 4, ought to leave no doubt that this 
Paura was no other than Hobha who was mpruUim udani prawklairL and who 
was afterwards * lifted like the Soma juice with a laddie’, ^Paurat ‘ Filler \ 
addressed to ouo of the Aavdiia; this is possible, but the poet may have 
intended the word to bo a shortened form of Paura, which latter is motrically 
impossible, tndra is callcfl patirn of horses (VIII, 61, 6) and Soma is callod 
paura of Indira at It, 11, IJ, pnardyat This is generally taken as referring 
to the worshipper iiimself; but very probably it rofars to Sonia which is 
nifered bo ASvina after tiie rescue. Cl', the very similar situation at 1, 
116, 14, wliere e violently tho poet couipares Rebba with the Soma which was 
being offered to Alvina at a sut^soquant sacrifice, Perhaps piiiiningly, paura 
may have been iiitojido<i to mihr to both; and the puti may have be^en siiggeated 
by the adjective udetprtHam (used of tho Soma at IX. 108* 7)* 

In the simile, pads grbhUatnUiiie is the common tenn. The 

Upainana suggest h the frustration of tho intentiun of the enemy owing to 
the superior help which Paura got from the A4vina. Cf* also I, 117* 4 
{advam na gudhauh). -gibhilatdtit In the Hv., Idti (front ^Jtan) is used as a 
Hori of ornamental appemlage for several worrls, to indicate ‘fulness or com’ 
plet<ui<^ss\ Thus we get, besides dsvaAdii aiul mrveUdii, a3ta0ti (V* 7, 6), 
jye^thatdti (V * 44. 1), arutatdti (X, 60, 8, etc,), vasutdti (I, 122, 6), damfMi 
(Viil. IS, 7), .saLyaldti (IV, 4* 14; X* 111. 4), etc. In the Av,, we also get 
dakmtdti {VIII, 1. 6); cf* Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar , Sec. 1238, 


(147) H IT I 


realpatidar.com 
V. 74* 5ab. 


'You released the tikiii from the old Cyavaiia’n body like a 
garment** 

Klsewherc, the skin is compared with an armour; cf, 1, 116* 10. 
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(148) ^2TrTI^ II 

realpatidar.com V. 74, 9cd. 

'Fly with your winged horses [vibhih], horeward, like eagles, 
oh wise gods.^ 

Syena is often used as an Upamana to convey the idea of high flying in 
the sky. Of* I. 32, 14; VIII, 35* 9; IV* 3S, 2, etc* 


(149) g?Tr^ TcTawr fcTr ^ ii 


V. 78. Ic. 


‘Fly towards the pressed juices like two swans/ 

The rtimilo of a Humsa suggests 'oioganoo ' rathor than * force ' or ‘spoed, * 
a8 in the case of Syona, ' blying in rows’ is thoir peculiarity ; cf, I, 163. 10; 
III, 8, 9; IX. 32. 3, Their voice is deep and sweet; cf. III. 53, 10* The 
Aivina are again compared with HariiBae at VIII, 35, 8, 


(150-151) 9TI^ 1 

q^Tgrn ^ M 


V. 78. 2. 


‘Oh Aevina, fly to the pressed juices, like stags, like wdld bulls 
going to a meadow, like Swans/ 

Both the siiniLci^ are compound ones; the A^vitia going to the rioma juices 
are compared with stagn anri. bulls going to ti preserved meadow* Usually 
in the Sgveda, the ganra an an Upamana is mentionod aa a thirsty animal 
moving about in search of water; cf* 1* 16- .'i; VII* 69, 0; 98, 1; VIII, 4. 3; 
15, 24; 87, 1 ; 4, It is mentioned in connection with yavetaa only here; but 
cf* No. !7 above. Our gaura may be the same as a mrga or a padu. PerhapB 
the poet may have intended harindviva atiu ym}a3am as the compounfl simile 
and gaurdpiva as the simple one as at VTI. 69* 6, As such gaurdvim should 
have come after gavasatn, but this was found inetnoally impossible and the 
words wore kept as they now aro. 


(162) %} it 

V. 78 iab. 

‘When Atri, having descended to tlie abyss, called upon you, 
as did the beseeching woman, i.e. his wife, Vadhiiniati.’ 

-nddharndna gosci lelbrK to V^adhrimati, wife uf our poot Saptavadhri* 
Uompare I. !16, 13; tifWuitmina is always used as an adjective of beseeching 
poets and singers* t iiave discussed the question of tho unity of this difficult 
hymn elsewhere, aiid JUy conclusions in this behalf are ae follows j — -In vv, 1—3, 
tho poet Saptavatlhri iuvitos tho Alvina to the Soma offering at his sacrifice* 
In vv. 4-6, ho rocounts the help which he derived from them, comparing 
himself in this respect with hie wife Vadhriniati, wht> had derived similar 
help from them at the time of her difficult delivery. This brings him to the 
latter incident ami the poet trios to roconatruct tho words of connnaiui which 
the deities must have actually used on tliat occasion, I oonstrue vv, 7-9 
as tho command of tho Asviiia to fctie Mfn^ha Garbha i>f V'atlhriinatr, 
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(153) ^ ^ \\ 

realpatidar.com V. 7H. .'wxi. 

‘Open youraed' up, oli Tnu!, like the wojtib ol » wonuiii »ljoui 
Li) be delivered.’ 

above. ’L'ltt) uitililti I'efet'K to tlio puet’u w'JFo Vatlhrimatl. Ainu hih; 
above llii! lor the simile. 


(154) srgi i 


V. 78. 7. 


‘May your child move about (in your womb), as the wind 
moves, (moving) a lotus plant in all directions, and may it come 
out when it is ten months old.’ 

To make the simile mom correctly expressed, we must supply ejan as 
an adjective of t>dta in oft. See the next number. 


(155-157) Jrrgt 3T*Tf i 

^ « 


V. 78. 8. 

* (Move) like the wind^ like the tree and like the ocean, oh 
foetus ten months old; and come out of the womb together wdth 
the membrane/ 

Tli0 (farbha is compared, with the mover as well as the moved, i*t»- the 
iidia and the vana and mmudm. The p<iint of Himilarity therefore, is merely 
the * movement \ There is no suggestion of the foetus causing trouble to the 
mother while coming out, as would seem from the way in which the simile 
in the last number is expressed, Even here supply ejan in cd^ to express 
the common property, 

(158) ^ ?Tirf fprffl ii 

V. 70. 9crf. 

‘So that the Sun may not oppixiss you witli his light, as he 
does a wicked thief.’ 

■ripu U an adjective of stena: cf. tl. 23. 16; VII. 104. 10, etc. So that 
we have a qualified Upamana here. At the rise of the Sun, the thieves and 
the evil-doers make themselves scarse; of. I. 60. 2. .... 

realpatidar.com 

( 159) JT Nt i 

V, H(h icd. 

‘Bhe, i,e, the Dawn follows vvetl the path of Rta; like one who 
know?4 (the regions very well), she does not lose her quarterB.’ 
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Comparo No. 65 above and also X. 33. 7. Our praidnatl corresponds t-o 
the k^etravit in thti latter petsaage. Our simile is reproduced nt 1. 124. 3. 
realpatidar.com 

( 160 - 161 ) ^ ^ srtrfr jft n 

V. 80. 5ab. 

^This TJ^, well-known like girl lovely of body, has stood up 
for being seen by us, like a bathing woman standing in her full 
lieight.* 

*vifidnd ia paflsivo and moans 'famous for\ ‘known as’, otc, Cf» hotd 
viddnah (IT, 9. 1); pcUhikrt vidd^iah (VI. 2J. 12) mro viddnah (X. Ul. 1). 
-tanvak is to be construed with jhibhrd ; cf. fa/nvah 4iimhhajrmndh at I. 1 65+ 5 
and VII » 50, 11; tanvd iubhdnd at VIL 72. 1 and ^utnhhdiKih tanvam svdm 
at VIII. 44. 12. Our simile is invorto<l at I. 67. 3, and a ^bhrd i,e, the 
auspiciously -dressed wife of the aacrificer, is compared with U^a. The divine 
Doors ati^ compared with jariAiyah Sumbharnffii^^ at X+ 110. 5. In the second 
simile, urdhvd sndti is the quaH0e<l Upamfi,!ia, but very probably sndtl is con- 
ceived as an attribute of Usa herself (cf. VIII, 75. 8 where the d&vdndm 
vidah are compared with the prasnd^r n^dh) and urdhvd iva is thought of 
as an Utprekfa. Besifles* urdhvd and asihdt often go together: cf. I. 1B4, 1; 
140. 8; in. 55. 14; 6!, 3; VII. 43. 2, etc. Thus translate: — ‘Bathing (in dew), 
she has stood erect as it were, that we may see hor\ 


( 162 ) ^ fSt Wi I 


V. 80. 66. 


i.e. tlia Dawn, opens up her form (or bosom) like a lovely 

lady.’ 

Wa have a qualidad Upamana here namely bhadrd yQ§d* Cf, 5Aadro 
vadiiuh at X. 27. 12; hhadre m^jhe at t. 95. 0 and bhadrajdnc^cdi rnartdmh 
at V* 0 1 . 4, -bhudrd yo^d is probably a ‘loving or affectionate lady V -nirinUe 
apaoA is the common property, for which U^a is again compared with a 
Juisrd at I. 124. 7. 


(163) 



a ar^ U 


V. 83. 3a6. 


‘ (Parjanya) manifests his rain- bringing messengers (with his 
flashes of lightning), as a charioteer does his horses, urging them 
with his whip.’ 

This is a triple simiio ; one of the Upameyas, i.e, ^yutdf corresponding to 
kaktyd in the simile, is dropped. 


(164) s 3TT WTi :r ii 

V. 84. 2cd. 

‘You, oh bright Earth, who hur! down the. swelling onn (i.o, 
thn (iloud) galloping likn a horse.’ 

Goiierally it is vdj%t but aometimos oven vdja means a horse; cf, I. 52. 1; 
III. 2. 3: V. 54, 14. -huff^Tiiam: fnao i^Jhi ‘to nm forti]‘; cf. sartjdh inffah 
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ah&Bota at IX. 22. 1 and mahifah ahefata at TX. 75. 2. -hefantam wdjom 
is the qualified Upamina. ^peru^ from is a cloud; for the earth 

realpati<<^iin©ction with a cloud, of. V. 84. 3cd. 

{ 165) ^ ii 

V. 86. led. 

who has beaten out the earth for being spread out (ub a 
Boat) for the Sun, as tho immolator beats out the skin of ilte viotim/ 

-npufitire vi)aghdna is tho common property; upastire is irifinitivo of npn 
pj Hr, The skin is beaten out for serving a neat. 

(166) ?T1T JR fT |fe5|jTf5 jj4 ii 

V. 86. 3cd. 

‘And with that (uloiid), the king of the whole creation moistens 
the eatth as rain inoisteoa a barley grain/ 

-vi Hu moisten, to causo to swell with water'. Compare the 

following passages, where the earth is Bajd to bcj similarly Tnoisttioed either 
by the Maruts, or by Parjanya or by Varuna, us in oar passage: -I. 38. 9; 

85. 5; 164. 47; V. 54. 8; 83. S; 85. 4, etc. The siintlo is a compoujid c>ne, 
Varuna ami bhrirna being respectively Compared with or^pi and t/ava, 

(167) ^ ^ • 

V. 86. 5cd. 

'Who, standing in the mid-air, measured out the earth, with the 
Sun, aa with a pole/ 

The Sun is compared with a measuring polo. But perhaps an Utprekga 
is meant here ; the poet seems to imagine tho Siin himself the pole. For 
the idea, e£ II. 15. 3 (sadmeva prdco m mimdya mdnaih) and also L 39. 1. 

(168-169) ^ ft?r ii 

?rtr m ^ t-jrr^'r ^ Brar^f: ii 

V. 85. 8. 

*Oh God, looBen all those (buib), which are like loosely-hanging 
limbs, and which they {i.c. our revilerw) have imputed to us (lit. 
have smeared on om“ bodies) m gamblers do in gambling, or whi<-l» 
are really committed by uh, but which wo are not aware of/ 

-riripuh; i.a, ripo (kidhir^; supply ripavah or .rakfCLmh and comj>ur(i VII. 

104* 18. dm ie a qualified Upam ana. Tho common term ririp^th is 

omboxed between the two parts of it. -divi is locative. In the second Hirnildar.com 
Hthird probably refers to the doc ay oil paids of the body, which hang about 
loosely, causing constant trouble, ~td is endmsi; tho Upamana dithird suggests 
the troublesomo naturo of tho Upamoya, i.o. the sins, and its capacity to be 
easily removed without any danger. For this explanation f jf dilhird, liowevnr. 

I am unable to quote any parallel psLasage from the l^gvoda. Perhaps pdddni 
may have beau meant by that word and sins are often c^>mpa^ed with u 
pddii. 
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(170) a ^ %?T: I 

realpatidar.com 


V. 86. led. 


"He breaks open even the strong timsures, ihH Trita did the 

vanip.’ 

-dr^iu usually without a aubstautivo and innarm strauf^ plawB; 

s*M> im V. 3n at. BUJ., Sept. 1^139, p, 35. il may \>o c^onstrund 

as an adj^^ctivn c>r dtnifniid; but it alsu |> 08 iaiblo to tako d~vdhd aud tlifutti^nd 
aij two objects t)f ;>m hhe^dafi. Comparts my note on IV. 31. 2, at HUJ., Mayn^ 
1938, p. 02. 

Ae rogardsi the ;simiie, it m vory ^liiticfult tii say what exactly the wortl 
i^dnl rneans. I think that the woni in to ci|uutoii with arut odv€tSdnd 

aii<l tefoj's to tho lowing cow's in the (‘av'o ot Vula. Ti'rta is the si 'ini -divine 
lading, who is said to htivo been assisted by [mha and Agui, as in our passagti, 
aiut to have broken, open tho stall of tho cows <jf tt^aslr'if son Triiiraaii. at X . 8. 
7-8. At I, 5, the simile i>f Trita is again tnnpluyod for tho saino common 
property, i.e. ‘breaking’, but with a liiffereiit subsidiary Upamiina namely 
paridhln in stoiui of our vdulh (bhiittuf vdtetm^a paHdhin ivu Tridik) wo that it 
would ntd. 1)1' wrong to infer tliat onr m.7ith have sornotbing to do with Vala. 
GraaaEnanii thiiths that tlif' Trita rnontionod hen) is tho same as tlie one 
who fell in a well and came out of it by the favour of tho gofls; uf. i. lOo. 17-18. 
Actsmling to him. vdrnh are thc^ rooils in the well. The aim i to in that ease 
becoinos too miUl and unexpreHsive. Kor does Say ana’s explanation of 
uaTtI/* m *thi^ words of a rival ^ appeal to me. owing to the meittion of Trita 
in the simile. The simile is a compound one, having two Upamaiias, Tn'ta 
and itdnik. and the propriety of both must be explained. 


(171) 9T^T II 

V. 86. 5cd, 

‘For the sake of the (gift of a) honse, I hold in liigh esteem the 
two gods, who are deseiwing like the two AmSas.' 

The AAvina are similarly coinpai'cii with tVio two Arh^as ami leq nested 
to give wealth at X. 108. 0. Perhaps tho two Am^aa are Am^ and Bhaga; 
or the dual must be taken as a sympathetic one. Bhaga and Aiii^ are men- 
tioned together at II, 27, 1; V. 42, 5, Both Am^a and Bhaga are "gods of 
distt ibutioji * a>s their names suggest- 


(172) ^ ^ ^ i 

V. 86. 6a6. 

‘Thus is the powerful offering, i.c. Soma, which is (pressed and) 
purified like ghee by the press-Btoiies, offered to Iiidra and Agni.' 

Generally, puHam has to be construed as an adjective of ghftam when the 
latter is used as an Upamana ; cf. III. 2. 1 ; IV, 10. 6; 57, 2; V, 86, 6; VI, 10, 2; 
'WII, 12, 4; IX, 67, 12, etc. Hut in our passage, putam is more naturally 
construed as the common property, grammatically coimccted with adribhih, 
and going with havyam and ghftam as well. At I, 135. I, we get iubhya aya?n 
eornafy pariputo odribhih. For piitatva as the common property of ISoma and 
Ghfba, cf. IX, 67, 12 {mdo ghftam na pemUe)^ and above No. 25. 
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(173) ^ JTr?| giir n 

realpatidar.com V. 87. 2cd. 

'T>iat strength of yourSj oh MarutSj is unassailable owing to 
your mental power ; that belongs to them owing to their liber^ity 
and greatness. They arc like unopposed mountains/ 

Mark the mpetititm of the root ^dhff in ddhf^e and adhr§t^ah», I construe 
dand mahnd tad esam as an independont sentence, as at VIII. 20. 14. Similarly, 
I take adhrsfdso adra^ah as the qualified Upamana for the Marute and not 
for their Compare in particular, below No. 179. Also compare such 

expressions as adhrf^h purah at VII. 3. 8; X. 101. 8, etc. Naturally, I do 
not take adhr^^dao os the common term, but supply o^md aanti to express the 
common jjroperty, in view of I. 19. 4 {anddhr^tdaa 


(174) I 


V. 87. 3d. 


‘Tho Manits are self -sinning like the Fires.' 

The Maruts are called avahhdnavah at I. 37. 2 ; V. 63. 4 ; 54, 1 ; ava-rdjc^ 
at V. 58. 1 ; svart>cifah at V. 87. 5, They are again compared with Agni’s 
jihvdh at X. 78. 3, and with blar.ing Fires in No. 176 bolow. 


(175) iT i 

V. 87. Bab. 

‘The vehement and mighty Wanderer, (i.e. Vi^iju), the Bull, 
shook (the world) like your powerful uproar.’ 

^amavdn avanaht The ama of the Maruts is well known j cf. I, 38. 7; 
V. 69. 2j VI. 60, 6; Vin. 20. 7^ etc, Agni is said to be impreventable like 
the alcana of the Maruts at I. 14.H* 6. 


(176) ^ 4 ;ttr 4« ii 

V. 87. 6d. 

‘Such as you are, defend us from reproach , like the blazing 
Fire^.* 

For the simile, cf. above No, 174 and I. 189. 4 {pdhi no Agm 

htAukvan) and I. 97. 1 {apa nah ^o^ucad ogham , . , Agnih)* 


(177) t 3r«TT i realpatidar.com 

V. 87. 70. 

‘These Rudras, i.e. tho Maruts, are good fighters like the Fires.’ 

Tho Maruts are eallmi aurwiklia at I. 04. 1 ami 85. 4 and Agni, at IV. 3. 7 
and 14, 
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(178) » 5f 5^5 i 

realpatidar.com V 87 / 8 crf. 

^With your wonderfiil power, completely (or nkilftilly) drivt^ 
away to a neemt plao<^ the enemies, like chanot-fighkm/ 

The Upamlgtia is ruthyahi ^»nml is an atlvtjrb meaning ‘skilfully, w+'ll, 
completely, ©to, * Compare above No, 1 ^15 for the Upamatia, 

(179) JT «T4clT^...^«Tr?l 1 

V. «7. 9crf. 

‘Be inviiieible to tiu; revilej', oh MfU*ut«, like the mighty moun- 
tains (ill the heaven).’ 

Like odfiT^^tih parvaidsafy, jyesthdsah parvatdsah is a qualified Upamaiia ; 
durd^u$rtavah ^lydUi oxpreasoR the common proporty. Perhaps vyomani also 
is a part of it. 

(180) a 

V. 78. 4cd. 

'You went (to Atri’s help), oh Alvina, with the blissful anti 
refreshing speed of an eagle!’ 

This iH a solitary example of what Kavyaprak&to calls a Nidardana 

(^^havan vastuminbadha upamdptxnkalpakah)* ‘With the speed of an oagle* 
means ^with the speed which rcsembias that t>f an ©agio*, Ala© compare 
manoJavQ^ and vaUirmidicts as the attributes of the chariot of Afivina at 
VI, 77. 3, 
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ISMAILIS AND QARMATIANS 
By W. IVAHOW 


So mucli has been published on the subject of the origin of 
the Ismaili movement, and so many opinions, schemes ami tlieories 
have been offered, tJiat it looks really superfluous to lay before the 
reader one more paper devoted to the same topic. And, sa<ily 
enough, this is unavoidable, because despite of all this extensive 
literature we know next to nothing for certain about the matter. 

The present article introduces an important innovation ; it is to a 
great extent based on the genuine .sectarian tratlition which so far 
remained inaccessible to orientalists. And even if our attempt to 
clarify thisdiflScult problem may not completely attain the desire<l 
end, it is, nevertheless, necessary to make atwlents acquainted with 
the Ismaili ideas on the question of l.he origin jmd early Instory of 
their own community. 

Analyzing the information aboul^ Jstnnilisin whicli is available 
in the general Muslim literature, and coinparing it with what is 
accessible from genuine sect arian sources, it is not difficult to realize 
tlie cause of the deplorable coiifiiaiou and helplessness of the 
historians to penetrate the mystery. The impression which is 
created is not that Tsmailism was a world apart, entirely inaccessible 
to nou-seetarian circles. Just the contrary, it seems as if there is 
very little in Ismailism, both in history and doctrine, that still 
remains a mystery. The neighbours of the Ismailis, surely, could 
worm out many of their secrets; their religious books on many an 
occasion of persecution would fall into the hands of their enemies; 
perhaps even there was no scarcity in renegades who could give 
correct information. Therefore, although, as every student knows, 
the bitter religious and political rivalry and enmity made all anti- 
Ismaili authors distort, pervert and falsify various facts and ideas, 
their records may contain valuable information, if only we could 
discover a proper system to separate what is false from what is 
true, and find out the correct co-relation of facts thus preserved. 

This task is rendered very difiicult by an enormous acoumnlation 
of the most glaring methodological errors. Committed in the 
heat of strife and argument by early authors, they were continuously 
repeated by those who followed them. And, finally, all this was 
inherited by modern orientalists, who, often relying too much on realpatidar.com 
“contemporary sources”, accepted and endorsed many of these 
errors. It is therefore necessary to give here a complete list of 
these, although many errors would appear as obvious and well- 
known. But it is better to go here through this matter in order 
to clear the ground, and not to be compelltHl to return to these 
questions again. 
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1. Local differences in Ismailism. Rapid expansion of the 
d its widespread propaganda eflfort obviously could not permitr 

dation of a uniform sbindard in every branch of the com- 
munity. Local influences, the effect of certain centrifugal and 
centripetal currents in the leading circles, local peculiaritkis in tiie 
processes of evolution, etc., all this introduced far-reacliing 
diflerenccs in the outlook of the Ismailis belonging to different 
provinces of the Ismaili world ; they persist till now. It is therefore 
an error to disregard such local differences: what holds good 
for the doctrine as it prevailed in the locality A may be not quite 
correct in the case of the locality B, except for the most fundamental 
points. This most probably is quite true even for the earliest 
periods. Later on different splits which occurred in the community 
made such differences even more thorough. 

2. Evolution of the doctrine. In the rapid tempo of the 
development of the political and religious struggle, and continuous 
conflict of ideas, Ismailistn was always rapidly evolutionizing during 
its periods of activity. Every religion always officially remains 
the unshakeable, unalterable and eternal Truth, revealed by God. 

But only those religions succeed and survive which are handled by 
intelligent leaders who find the means of presenting the eternal and 
unalterable nucleus of religion in an up-to-date form, meeting the 
requirements of the life of masses, and satisfying their thirst for 
the reconciliation of the high ideals preached to them with the 
imperfection of this world. Manoeuvring in this direction, different 
Ismaili leaders had to advance and retreat, incorporate new ideas, 
or give up and expel old ones, alter the point of view on various 
matters, reconcile apparent contradictions, etc. Moreover, this 
evolution was not uniform for the whole community, but had its 
individual course in every considerable branch, which, as already 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph, often had substantial points 
of disagreement from the start. It is therefore easy to see what 
a hopeless mess should come out of the indiscriminate combination 
of the reports of different authors who in every case had in view 
a different community, not only with regard to the place, but also 
in connection with a different period of time. The information 
which we find in historical works of a later period, and all sorts of 
compilations, therefore resemble a heap of small splinters of a large 
glass vase : its reconstruction from these fragments is possible only 
when we have at least a general idea as to its original shape. 

3. Arutekronisma. Besides the historical anachronisms which 
are referred to in the preceding paragraph, and are quite appreciable 

in the part which they play in the general study, there are what weiar.com 
may call bidden anachronisms. These are the beliefs and ideas 
which are already obsolete, and yet are still retained in the system 
of the religion by sheer conservatism, by the imperfect work of 
the “metabolism of ideas'’ in religious systems. Uncovering the 
mechanism of religion, wo may see how enormous collection of the 
most heterogeneous, obsolete and even simply useless and harmful 
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(ilttnioiils r(4i>rioi]K cunuorvatiHin rtttiiipis iti the <lilion»ii1< I'eligious 
Ky.s1.eiu» ; HtMl i»)t only nsUiiiis, but, ot’tpiT) i’tigsmls it. jik its most 
may l»c‘. wngwl, titid t liousauds may <lm in tb(! 
struggle for the retent iim of some iiioii tiitightsa ami a listnise formula s 
which ill rmlity serve no practical purpose. In dealing with such 
fossil formations in the living tissues of religion great care should 
be paid to the realization of their real nature. And when we find 
these in an isolateil and fragmentary state in tlio reports of the 
hcresiologists or oontroversiaiiats, we eaiinot appreciate the real 
part which they played in the system. 

4. Confusion bettveen the exoteric and esoteric ideas. Going 
through the works of different heresiulogists, historians, etc., we 
are often surprised by the amazing meagre ness of what they eaii 
say about different heretical doctrinea, Very often nothing but a 
few words exhaust all their heresy: believed in such or such a. 
thing ; deified so-and-so. The same thing applies to Ismailisni. A 
learned and religiously-minded author picks up at random a couple 
of beliefs which he regards as the most colourful and typical as 
instances of the alleged heresy; what can you say more about 
the people who siiieercly believe in siitih impious nonsense ? For 
us, centuries later, in our long search foi' information concerning 
the ideas of these early religious soeietios, it is obvious that there 
was a complex dogmatic system which, judging from the author’s 
passing over it in silence, most probably differed very little from 
the normal, or orthodox form of Islam. With the atscess to the 
genuine Isniaili literature this seems to be now clarified: early 
Ismail ism, not as a religion of a few mystics and specialists in esoteric 
speculation, but as the religion of wide masses, was almost a standard 
form of Islam, only slightly supplemented with some additional 
beliefs concerned M'ith the theory of the Iraamat and some other 
Shi'ite and purely Ismaili ideas. And although Ismaili esoterism 
exercised a great influence upon the evolution of the Islamic mind, 
the historian is primarily concerned with the standard form, which 
was the moving power in the life of t he masses. It is therefore 
impossible to pronounce on different points, or to explain anything 
in the history of Ismailism by reference to esoteric theories only, 
and especially in their fragmentary state as found in the reports of 
different heresiologists. It may be also added that such esoteric 
speculations are extremely misleading when they touch on historical 
events, and, generally, realities of life. It must be properly noted 
that while in the ordinary doctrine {zdHr) everything is based on 
tradition, conservatism, and formal logic, in the sphere of esoteric 
speculations the things are just the reverse of this. There is 
absolutely nothing like established standards, generally accepted 
principles, etc. Every author strauis his fantasy to explain this 
or that question in a novel way, making use of the same old 
philosophical and mystical speculations. The uncharted sea of the 
ta’wll, or allegorical interpretation of religion, gives full freedom to 
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every one to sail any way he likes. In all these allegories, explana- 
. dons and interpretations suggested there is agreement only in very 
realpatic^i^^ip^jjg fundamental points. It is therefore impossible to 
compile a dictionary, a sort of a cipher code of such esoteric 
meanings, just as it is impossible to prepare a similar dictionary 
of mystical allegories used by different authors in Suffo poetry. 
Every author, in every individual poem has his individual inspira- 
tion, and lays this or that mystic sense into all such worn out 
metaphors as “wine”, “mole on the cheek of the beloved”, etc. 
We can only register thorn, but cannot make any use of these in 
deciphering the hidden meatiing of any other mystic poem, in 
general. These esoteric ideas also had their local differences, their 
own ovolution, wore differently distributed in different branches of 
the sect, and present still loss uniformity or continuity than the 
details of dogma. 

6. Non-Ismaili elements in Ismailism. Their part must be 
by no means underestimated. Some of them are quite fictitious, 
and exist only in the ingenious guesses and conjectures of the 
learned authors. Eastern or Western. The Eastern would trace 
different ideas to the ancient heretical sects, to Manichaeism, etc. 
The Western may easily discover the ever- ready “Indian influence”. 
But apart from the activity of imagination, continuous contact 
with non-Ismaili population, and especially the necessity of out- 
wardly following the rites and the practices of the majority amongst 
whom the Ismailis lived in disguise, all have strongly impressed 
indelible traces of their influence upon the Ismalli system in general, 
and especially upon the later developments in Persia and India. 
This especially applies to Sufism which by its continuous influence 
almost revolutionised Persian, and, through it, Indian Ismailism 
in some communities. 


In analysing the materials derived from non-XsmaiU, and even 
from the genuine Ismaili sources, we have to make a careful selection 
of facts and information. But how to do this? It is insufficient 
to be on guard and act critically,— with all our criticism, purely 
negative, we cannot hope to find the correct relation between the 
facts, however carefully scrutinized. The only guiding thread, 
however unreliable, is the genuine sectarian tradition, obviously 
itself taken with great caution and criticism. This tradition, after 
more than a thousand years of ovolution, is hardly reliable in the 
form as it still exists. But it may be to a great extent trusted for 
the earliest periods, in the form in which it is preserved in earlyiar.com 
Ismaili literature. 

It is a great pity that Ismailism never developed a taste for 
historiography. The records that exist are too meagre and 
semi-legendary to be of much value, and therefore it is anyhow 
unavoidable to make use of non-Ismaili sources while studying the 
history of Ismailism. But however meagre and even misleading 
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the IsmaiJi tradition may be, it has a quality which is very valu- 
able efforts: it does not split the things pertaining 

to the radvemeiitj out takes them in their entirety. And this gives 
us to a certain extent the much needed point oi' oriontationj the 
key to the general character of the events and the direction of the 
development of the doctrine. 

The present paper is an attempt to make use of this in 
application to the matters connec^ted with the origin rind the earliest 
steps of the movement as they may appear from the collation of 
the original sei^tarian point of view with those whicli are accepted 
in general literature, 

I* Inteoduotory, 

Beiiig one of the most important branches of S!}hfi8m, the 
Ismaili movement cannot be properly atudiexl without a correct 
realization of the nature and ideology of tlie Shi'ite ''opposition” 
in Islam. In this matter there are still many errors in tlie general 
ideas on the subject. These mostly come from one and the same 
source ; the desire, — however laudable by nature, — of being perfectly 
faithful to the letter and spirit of the original sources, on which the 
conclusions of the modern orientalists are based. This methodo- 
logical error completely disregards the wide historical perspective 
of more than h. millennium, and slavishly sticks to the narrow vision 
of the early caliphate circles; it upholds their ideas on, and the 
attitude towards the movement. It is quite obvious that from the 
point of view of the Abbasid authorities, faced with the grave 
danger of the rapidly growing threat of the Shi* he propaganda, 
Shi* ism appeared only as a subversive political emreut. It was 
not in their interests to recognize its religious nature, thus 
creating an additional advantage for their antagonists, IjOgically 
enough they did their best to trmi the movement as a series of 
purely political ''Alid intrigues”, making at the same time an extra- 
ordinary fuss about the alleged impieties of some extremist sects, 
deliberately falsifying facts, and attributing these impious tendencies 
and practices to all the Shi'ite groups; in the case of the Ismailis 
the whole m<»vemont has thtis become '^Qannatian”, 

In a critical study of the question we cannot evade the responsi- 
bility for taking an independent opinion, and not hiding ourselves 
behind the **onanimoiis testimony” of the early historians. In 
their works such ''unanimous testimony ” mm not always the result 
of clear vision. Many, indeed, blindly followed their sources; 
others supported a hostile attitude oji religious grounds; some 
others again, including even pro-Shi' itic writers, hesitated to 
deviate from the official inimical position , etc. Therefore a revision 
of many points in the theories w^hich are still generally accepted 
is very necessary, and it is impossible to omit a reference here,— 
however concise, — 'to some of the most important errors. 

1. Shi^ism ims not a in Islamt as is generally 

accepted, Islam, as it was under its Founder, was a theocracy ^ 
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i.o. tho ruled by God Hiinsell', through His spooial Apostle, 
to wiioin tho Diviiio will was rovoaled m every ease ol' necessity. 
realpaticGod is the only lawgiver; He guides His Messenger in the matters 
of the routine of his life and work; on the occasion of a war He 
instructs His people to dig trenches; He even settles domestic 
disputes of the Prophet, etc. After this, with the death of the 
Founder of the religion, Islam suddenly finds itself a sort of a 
])atriarulLal republic, with an elected dictator at the head, and 
without any arrangcunents about religious guidance except for, 
according to the »Sunnite tradition, vague instructions to follow the 
prescriptions of the Coran (which at that time was not yet codified, 
and only in small portions was known to few) and the elusive 
“example of tho Prophet*’, which, quite naturally, could not be 
known in its etitirety even to his nearest associates. All this is 
regarded by tlio exponents of the official attitude as perfectly 
normal and correct. But it does not require any strain on the 
imaginatiun to beheve that this state of things was viewed with 
serious oppositiuti in conservative circles, who could not so easily 
give up the original theocratic principle, even without the slightest 
political motive or selfish interest at the bottom, but simply out 
of religious sentiment and fanatical devotion to the religion by 
which many, surely, were animated. 

In the absence of contem|)orary documents it is impossible to 
verify the Shi'ite tradition about ‘All ibn Abi Talib being designated 
by the Prophet liimself as his successor at the head of the oom- 
uiuiiity (at Ghadir Khumni, and on some other occasions). And, 
after all, it is really immaterial whether this tradition is supported 
by documents, or not. For the historian it only matters that the 
single candidate of such conservative religious party is from the 
beginning to the end ‘All, with his house. The csandidature of 
‘Ah, and this conservative movement are so inseparable that from 
the point of view of their opponents the whole meaning of the 
struggle is the fight of the party of ‘Ali for the (secular) anthority. 
This, however, seems to be putting the cart before the horse, 
Shi'ite tradition, from the earliest available documents, so uniformly 
and so unshakoably attests the religious basis of the movement that 
it is impossible to deny that ‘All’s rights were based on Shi'ism, and 
not that Shi'ism was a secondary development of his political strife. 

The general idea that “Shi* ism was in the beginning for several 
decades a purely political movement, and only later on has 
developed its own religious ideology”, seems to be perfectly 
erroneous. This point of view takes for granted the state of things 
that the Shi'ites have introduced a “schism” by developing 
(and therefore heretic) ideas, while the opposite schooT aliVays 
remained unchangeable, standing where it stood at the time of 
tho Prophet himself. All this is an obvious fiction. The real 
fact certainly is that at the moment of the appearance of the 
ideological differences the dogmatic ideas of both parties were on 
the whole more or less the same (or equally vague) ; in the course of 
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time the natural evolution has inevitably taken different course, 
more anditmore revealing the drift apart. It is quite natural that 
the Shi'itic, or theocratic, tendency had its own special problems 
in the development of its dogmatic system, just as the Sunnite 
schools had theirs. But it is an indisputable fact that bath parties 
were moving, and if from the Sunnite point of view Shl'ism was a 
“schism”, it was itself a schism from the point of view of their 
opponents. We have only to recognize the fact that both these 
parties have sprung from the original phase of Islam inevitably and 
naturally, each supplementing the other, one being conservative and 
theocratic, and the other secularistic. 

2. The rights of Alt and his house. In the theological and 
controversial literature, both of Sunnism and Shi'ism, a considerable 
number of works touch on the question of the rights of *Ali to the 
highest authority in Islam, to the exclusion of other early candidates. 
And these discussions find thoir repercussions in the works of 
modern orientalists. The relations of ‘Ali and the Prophet, his 
services to Islam, his personal qualities as compared with those of 
his rivals, etc., are eagerly discussed. All this is perfectly futile, 
just as taking part in the discussions of the apologists of Islam as 
to the special qualifications of the Prophet for his mission, or 
Christian apologists about the person of Jesus. In the conflicting 
tradition about ' All very few reliable facts may be found, But 
even if we could have the most perfect and reliable biographies, 
of himself and his successors, it would be only a matter of curiosity, 
however legitimate. For the historian it matters only that ‘Afi, 
and no one else, was the object of the popular beliefs, which on 
certain occasions even passed all limits of the reasonable. The 
fundamental Shi'ite idea which underlies this worship is the 
belief that the Divine revelation, received by the Prophet, was not 
transmitted in ail its entirety to his people, who were still not 
ready to understand it, and that the reserved balance was en- 
trusted to ‘All, whose mission, also Divine in character, was 
to serve as a repository of thw wisdom, and gradually reveal it to 
the people. He had to be the continuator of the work of the 
Prophet, and as his mission, obviously, could not be completed 
within his own life time, his work had to be continued by his 
descendants. It is quite natural that such continuity of religious 
guidance had to be effected by the succession of the son to bis father. 
In the primitive mentality of the ignorant ma^es any other man- 
ner of suocrasion would appear too sophisticated and unsafe. It 
is quite possible that the claims to the secular authority by the 
SODS of ‘All, and the tragic end of Husayn which stirred up the 
whole of the Muslim world, have Anally strengthened the public 
sentiment for the hereditary principle in the succession of Imamat. 

In any case, it seems quite obvious that ShiMsm, with its 
principle of hereditary Imamat, was an organic development of the 
ideas inherent in the original Islam. If the popular sentiment 
would not have selected ‘ All for this high mission, it would chose 
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some one else. But it seems highly improbable that merely the 
realpat®^*’®* of ‘Ali, as a private individual, even closely connected with 
the Prophet, and even endowed with great talents, but deprived 
of the support of the religious sentiment, grown out of the very 
nature of Islam, could over create such an enormous movement 
in Islam, which even now, thirteen centuries since its beginning, is 
stUl running strong as an active religious force. 

3. Non-religwus factors in SM*i8m. The extraordinary dynam- 
ism and “explosive” force of Shi‘ite ideas, as also the remarkable 
tenacity and “depth” of the movement in the psychology of the 
masses, always attracted the attention of historians, and there is 
no scarcity of all sorts of ingenious theories explaining these strange 
phenomena ; cravings of the Alids and their supporters for authority, 
plots of Persian nationalists who made Shi'ism a tool to destroy 
Islam, etc. There was never any scarcity, indeed, in the people 
fond of fishing in troubled waters, and it is quite possible that 
there were many unscrupulous people who exploited Shi'ite risings 
for selfish ends. Shi'ite theocratic conception of Islam possibly 
appealed to the Persian mind more than the rigid formalism of 
orthodoxy. But this surely cannot servo as an exhaustive explana- 
tion for the mass movement of the magnitude of Shi* ism. 

We must not forget that in early Mediaeval life religion occupied 
the most central position of the “focus” of aU aspects of social, 
spiritual, cultural, etc., activities of man. Almost everything was 
either regulated by religion, or, at least, had to obtain its sanction. 
Therefore everything in life was contemplated through the prism 
of religion, and assumed religious forms. The endless wars, risings, 
defects in the working of the administrative, fiscal, and other 
departments of the government machine, etc., spread tremendous 
distress in the masses, and led to the fall of the Omayad dynasty. 

This state of things has not become much better with the accession 
of the Abbasids; and, with the growing decomposition of their 
caliphate, grew worse. In the religious mentality of the masses 
the source of the trouble was regarded as the lack of piety in the 
rulers, who permitted oppression and tyranny, against the prescrip- 
tions of the Divine Law. Therefore nothing could be so popular 
as the (Shi'ite) dream of the advent of the theocratical ruler, who 
would not violate and disregard the dictates of religion, and thus 
could fill the earth with justice as much as it was always filled with 
oppression and injustice. This dream, quite natural and inevitable, 
assumed different forms, either of Messianistic expectations which 
fixed different dates for the impatiently expected “end of the world”, 
or of unlimited sympathy for the Shi'ite propaganda. Ijglftlfelar.com 
modern world all sorts of industrial disputes and grievances of the 
workers have the panacea of the socialistic paradisial state. Shi'ite 
ideals apparently played a similar part at the time; and just as 
every protesting factory worker is not necessarily a socialist, or 
even understands its theory, but joins the movement organized by 
socialists for having no other form of organized protest to join, so, 
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mo»t' probably, many iion-Sbi‘ites participated in the risings oi' that 
remote time without necessarily belonging to any particular sect, 
or sharing all its doctrines. The great appeal of the Shi'ite ideal to 
the masses consisted in its promise to alleviate the lot of the people; 
and its great danger to official authority was its threat of organizing 
the discontent of the masses, and making it active. 

4. Shi'ite, sects, ani their part in the movement. Studyitig the 
works of inedmoval heresiologista and theologians who have pre- 
served for us information about the early Islamic sects, as men- 
tioned above, one is disappointed to find almost nothing but a series 
of names, and laconic indications: believed in such-or-such a thing, 
deified so-and-so. These sects appear to spring up and disappear 
almost overnight, change their ideas, leaders, split, amalgamate, 
etc., in a bewildering kaleidoscopic movement. As mentioned 
above, it is quite clear that the dogmatic system of any of such 
sects could not have been exhausted by one or two freakish beliefs, 
or by the deification of a certain Alid. Access to Ismaili literature 
nnveils the real state of things; after so much being written about 
the tremendously nefarious ideas of Ismailism, it appears that in 
reality, apart ftom abstruse philosophic speculations which remained 
secret for all except a few specialists, the real religion of Ismailism, 
as known to the masses, differed very little not only front the 
“orthodox” Ithna-‘a.shari doctrine, but even from Sunnism. It is 
iherefot'C more than probable that extraordinary beliefs were in 
reality the business of the fanatical “tops” of these sects, devoted 
to mystic speculations, intrigue, and settling personal accounts. 
The masses professed the ordinary form of Islam. Thttir curiosity 
and cravings for mysticism and esoterism were probably fed 
by different superstitious ideas and popular beliefs; but these, on 
the whole, mattered Uttlo so fa-r as their life and normal activity 
was concerned. Their allegiance to this or that Alid claiming 
Imamat most probably depended on the extent of his success: the 
sects which were managed better, attracted more followers, and 
could swell their ranks with extraordinary spee<i, at the expense of 
other sects, on the declme, which would shrink with catastrophic 
rapidity. It is also possible to think that there was something like 
a permanent proportion between the Sunnite- minded and the 
Shi'ite-minded masses, probably based on certain economical 
divisions. And such mass of supporters of Shi* ism could bo very 
quickly “magnetized” or “demagnetized” in the liivour of a 
sectarian movement by a properly organized effort, depending on the 
skill and energy of the leading group who started the camjmign. 
Many things in the history of Ismaflism may be explained by keepmg 
in mind such possibiHties, of which there are many instances in 
the whole liistory of Shi‘ ism . Such reshufflings amongst the Shi' ites, 
transferred from one rival sect to the other, may be traced in the 
history of Ismadism, in the biographies of many prominent men. 
The end of the third/ninth c. saw many brilliant Itlina-' ashHris 
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join Ismailism, and render services of enormous value; Mansuru’l- 
realpatiiYaman, Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah ash-Shf!, and many others may be 
mentioned. And we will not commit a grave error if we bring this 
in connection with the events which took place within the Tthna- 
‘ashari group by that time, such as the discontinuation of the line 
of their Imams in 260/874, with the “disappearance” of the last 
Imam, Mu^^mmad Mahdi, “in a cave”. 

5. Orthodoxy and heterodoxy in ShVism. There is a definite 
tendency in the works of many orientalists to regard the Tthna- 
‘ ashari school of the Shi'ites as “orthodox”, and Ismailism as 
heterodox, a “heretical sect”. This idea is often taken as some- 
thing granted, universally accepted. And yet it is in reality quite 
unwarranted. The history of the doctrine of the Ithna-‘ ashari 
sect shows that in its evolution it has absorbed many earlier sects, 
with some of their heretical doctrines, rejecting some others, 
i.e. acting exactly in the same way as the Sunni, Ismaili, and 
probably all other schools. On the other hand, it is quite baseless 
to treat everything in Ismailism as a “heresy”. In some beliefs, 
in certain departments of the legal system, etc., I.smailism is more 
archaic, and therefore more “orthodox” than the Ithna-'asbari 
school, including the theory of Imamat, There is no such thing as 
the purely “orthodox” form of Shi'isra, as there is no genuine 
“orthodox” form of Islam in general. The conception of “hore- 
ticism” means nothing but deviation from a certain accepted 
standard, and all depends on what this accepted standard is. The 
same applies to the idea of the “main”, or the “orthodox” line of 
the Imams. 

II. The IsMAUi Version of the Origin of the Sect. 

As is known to every one who ever took interest in the subject, 
Isma'il b. Ja'far, a descendant of ‘Ali, after whom the sect is 
named, was not its founder. The dosigiiatioii is of comparatively 
late origin (probably not before the tenth c. A.D.), and only refers 
to the fact that the Imams, the spiritual leaders of this branch of 
the Shi‘ites, traced their genealogy from ‘AH through this Isma'il. 
For every Ismaili his religion is suuply Islam, the only correct 
version in which the original doctrine of the Prophet has been pre- 
served. Its history begins with the Prophet himself. But this is 
not all. For every Muslim Islam is not simply “Muhammadanism ”, 
i.e. the religion founded by Muljammad the Prophet. As it is 
already expressed in the Coran itself, Islam is the final and correct 
revelation of the religion of Ood in general, i.e. the only 
eternal Divine law and doctrine of which earlier and imperfect 
phases are formed by the great religions of antiquity, such as 
Chi’istianity, Judaism, and so on, as far back as the religion of 
Noah and Adam. Its revelation was gradual, keeping pace with 
the gradual mental progress of man. But even this is not all: 
the flight of religious fantasy does not stop at the Biblical and 
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Curanic creation of the world in six days from nothing. There is 
any amount of religious myths about the existence of the world 
of successive creations of other worlds before tlni 

present one was created,^ Similarly^ the Prophet Muhammad 
was not incidentally chosen for his exalted mission: he was a scion 
of the specially prophetic stock, directly descending from Adam, 
through all the preceding great proj>hets. Moreover j his spirit, 
or light, or really abstract “prophctism’', existed before the creiition, 
ALL this, in a still greater degree, popular belief applies to *AiL 
Many Shi'ite sects deify him, making him the actual Creator of the 
Universe, Whatever may be the attitude of the modern rntni to 
all this, the student must realize that for the mediaeval devoten^ 
such things were not the “flight of religious fantasy”, hut almost 
ta^rtain and indisputable facts which it would be sinful to doxibt. 

For all these reasons we have to start the history of the Ismailis 
long before they were officially recognized as a separate sect. In 
this respect all that refers to the history of the early Islam, aiul 
especially early Shi^istn, should really be repeated here. It will 
suffice, however, to recall that very little authentic information is 
available about the earliest phases of 8hi%m. Practically no 
original documents have been preserved, and even the earliest 
Imams themselves appear as dim and shadowy figures. Their 
human features are indiscernible in the briglit nimbus of groat, 
piety and miraculous virtues with which tradition has endowed 
them. It is impossible to gauge correctly their contributions to 
the evolution of Shi'ism, or even define the outlines of their real 
beliefs. It seems, anyhow, that it is a reliable fact that the real 
founder of Shi‘ism as a separate theological school was Ja'far b. 
Muhammad as-SMiq {d, ca. 148/765), Thousands of differoTit 
works are ascribed to his authorship, but apparently none is in 
reality preserved. The consensus both of Shiite and 8unnite 
opinion ascribes to him great piety and remarkable talents. Born 
in Medina in 80/699, or 83/702, he was living through one of the 
most difficult periods for Shi' ism. The Islamic world was full of' 
unrest, the Omayad empire was rapidly collapsing, and different 
Shi'ite movements spreading. Ultimately in 132/750, as is known, 
the Omayad authority was overthrown by the huge upheaval led 
by Abu Muslim, placitig the Abbasids on the throne of the calipl^s. 
These from the beginning were stfll more zealous of and hostile to 
the Alids, and did everything to stamp out Shi'ite propaga.nda. It 
is quite obvious how precarious would be the position of Imam 

1 It is probable that ultimately many of such fantastic tales may be 
traced to Talmudic literature* In Persian literature they are often met witli 
in popular books, in the form of questions and answers, given by Ka‘b 
abAbbir, or Bome other semi -legendary early wise man coiuiectod with 
■Tudaism, Sometimes it is JaTar htinsolf who reveals such things* 

However dull all such fantasies are, it would be worth while to study their 
sources and development, which probably had much to do with early fShi^ite 
speculations* 
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Jfl*far as one of the most prominent members of the house of *AJl 
at the time. We know next to nothing for certain about the 
realpatidicircumstances of his life, although there are many stories, mostly 
of a much later origin. But it is important that all sources agree 
in this—his great theological importance, and his being a man of 
keen inteUect taking interest in different sciences, or rather paeudo- 
aoiences, such as astrology, eto.^ 

Although it is impossible to draw a clear picture of his activities, 
we may assume that, obviously under the pressure of the general 
situation of his time, he chiefly emphasized the tendency of modera- 
tion and sobriety in religious beliefs, i.e. exactly the qualities which 
strike us so much in early Ismailism. And, secondly, being himself 
a very learned man for bis time, ha probably encouraged to a certain 
extent the spirit of enlightened religious broadmindedness, again 
so typical of the early Ismail! doctrine. Though it is nothing but a 
conjecture, it is possible to say that probably being the chief founder 
of Shi' ism in general, as a dogmatic system, he was also the founder 
of Ismailism, both in its zdAtr, or plain doctrine, and, to an extent, 
also in the bating or asoterism.^ HiB diplomatic tact in the relations 
with the old and new regimes, and hia influence over his adherents, 
helped him t o lay sound foundations of further Shi' it e evolution.® 

It must be clearly realized that our ideas about the evolution 
of the Shi'ite dogmatic system, the struggle of different currents of 
opinion, etc,, still lack details for the whole period of the first three 
centuries of the history of Islam. The earliest dated and genuine 
works of the Ismaili and the Ithna-^asharl sects, accessible at 

I ^Sayyid-na Idris devotes the greater jart of the fourth vol. of hia 
‘ Uyunu%akM>dr to the biography of Imam JaTar, apparently deriving hia 
information chiefly from Qa^i an-Nu'man’s Sharfyu'l-ctkkhur, Unfortunately 
he never mentions his sources. But with all the meana at his disposal ho 
does not offer any connected atory of his life, or any chronologicial landmarks, 

“ As is known, Ismaili tradition believes that the real initiator of the 
principle of Ismailism of “Islamizing” the science and philosophy of the 
time, and making it serve in the development of Islamic theology, was Imam 
Ahmad b* *Abdi*l'lMi b. Muhammad b, lama^Il, who probably flouriahed a 
century later, in the middle of the third /ninth c* He, probably in collabora- 
tion with his dd*Wy compiled the famous Jlasa^U of the Ikhwutm^^-mfdf in 
order, as the laraailis believe, to paralyze the evil effects on religion of the 
impious policy of caliph al-Ma*mun, and others, of permitting and encouraging 
the t rans lation o f Greek 1 earned 1 it er ature . In general literature, as is known , 
the appearance of the EasdHl is placed in the fifth /eleventh c. But the whole 
story of this work is very strange and eni^atic: its doctrine appears too 
archaic for its supposed date, and such details as to its being a product of a 
learned society, specially formed for its compilation, etc., raise great doubts. 
Perhaps a suggestion that it really was composed in the third /ninth o,, but 
was kept in great secret iintil it was no longer up-to-date, may to some extent .com 
explain the position. 

3 Accoi^ing to Kashi, and the information colleoted by Sayyid-na 
Idrts, some of his daughters were married to the members of the Omayad 
royal family. After the enthronement of the Abbas ids, as it appears in tho 
"Uyunu'l-ahhbdrt he had to travel to Baghdad on many occasions. Of 
course, "'Baghdad*’ here stands generally for the name of the headquarters 
of the caliph, who did not always remain in Baghdad, 
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present, begin to appear only in the IV/Xth c.i Therefore the 
“history of Ismailism” for this early period is little more than what 
little we know about the history of their Imams. 

The question of the development and evolution of the <logma 
of Imamat is too complex to be discussed here. It will be sufficient 
for the purpose to mention that the idea of the Imam, as either 
the religious or secular head of the Islamic world, varies from the 
idea of the “First Muslim” in the community, to the position of the 
hereditary king, caliph. It was continuously changing with thti 
changes in the political situation, struggle of different interests, etc. 
Early annals have preserved the names of scores of different Shi' ite 
movements, and of hundreds of different Alids who claimed their 
rights to the supremacy and the highest authority in Islam. 

During the early period most probably the prevalent opinion 
on the subject of their candidature was everywhere more or less 
the same as that which is still preserved in the most archaic Shi* ite 
sect, Zaydism, namely that every genuine Alid has as much right 
to Imamat as the other; that there may he several Imams at one 
and the same time; that (Jie Imamat may be seized by force, trans- 
ferred, cancelled, etc. 

With the progress of the theological development of the 
doctrine of Shi' ism, and its gradual deviation from the course 
taken by Sunnism, the dogma of Imamat began to take a mort^ 
and more prominent position in the system. With the chances of 
the access to the secular authority diminishing, the religious aspectt 
of the Supreme Pontificate in Islam, the Imamat, has acquired 
greater importance. The question of succession therefore grew 
into a serious problem. If secular authority could be wrought by 
force, spiritual authority fiad to bo acquired in more regular way.s. 
Although the earliest history of Shi* ism is dark, it is highly possible 
that certain ideas were introduced and incorporated under the 
infiuence of different real historical events, or the activities of some 
outstanding men. It seems quite clear that the basic Shi‘ito theory 
about the Imam being the spiritual leader of Islam, the continuator of 
the mission of the Prophet, and the repository of the still unrovealed 
religious wisdom, was finally shaped chiefly, if not entirely, under 
the influence of the dominating personality of Ja'far as-Sadiq, — 
the real, or as he became reflected in popular tradition. Althougli 
some other Alids had initially more success in the masses, they 
have left no trace, while Imam Ja'far has founded what is nigarded 
“the main”, or “orthodox” line of the Imams, not only as regards 
his predecessors, but also descendants. Their exceptional position 
in the house of ‘All has made it impossible to apply in the question 
of their succession the same ideas which were underlyitig tln^ 

^ There are, indeed, a uumbor of works attributed to the authorsiiip oi 
early Shi'ite saints, such as the Imams. al-Mufaddal, and others; but even if 
their text is ancient, there is no doubt that Such works only contain an early 
tradition about the doctrine, and not the original composition of the autluir 
himself, leaves no doubt as to this. 
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Zaydito principle. It is diflScult to trace the evolution of the views 
of the different ShiMte sects on this point. Apparently the most 
realpatiiP^rftoiitive and natural was the succession by primogeniture. But 
this was bound to meet with great difficulties in practice, and has 
ultimately yielded to the principle of the succession by a special 
religious act of the i.e. public transmission of the special 

rights and privileges, ordinary and Divine, from the father to the 
selected son and heir. Probably not at once, but gradually, the 
has acquired the importance of a Divine act; it could not be 
cancelled, revoked, altered, etc. From the religious point of view 
it was even considered impossible that the Imam-designate could 
pre-decease his father. Such an obviously uncontrollable event 
could prejudice the prestige of the whole line. 

It is quite obvious that in practice it was impossible to avoid 
such undesirable situations, and such strict theoretical principles 
were occasionally violated, silently or openly, often evoking much 
opposition, creating splits in the community, et(j. Howevef much 
the hereditary principle and direct succession were honoured in 
theory, wo may recall such instances ^.s al-Hakim’s ai^pointing as 
his successor and the next Imam his relative ‘ Abdu’r-Rahim, who 
had no right to succeed him in the ordinary course. In as late a 
document as the epistle of the Fatimid (;aliph al-Amir (496-624/ 
1101-1130), written in the beginning of the vi/xtith c., he, hlmseli’ 
an Imam of his branch of the Ismailis, openly opposes this, 
supporting the theory that the or the designation of the heir- 
apparent, can be revoked and altered, and that it has to follow the 
general rules of the sharV a with regard to inheritance of property.! 
Thus it is plain that in the Shi‘ite world as a whole there never was 
anything like a uniform opinion on this subject, and this always 
led to misunderstandings and serious conflicts. The position of the 
Shiites with statesmanlike instinct was really difficult: to give up 
the strict hereditary principle of succession would mean opening 
the gates to dynastic struggles around the throne. And to adhere 
to it rigidly was not always possible in practicje. Therefore the 
majority had to take the first rule as an ideal, and adhere to it as 
much as possible, but not to reject in some cases certain inevitable 
violations of the principle.^ 


1 Cf. A. A. A. Fyzee, Al-HiddycUu^l-Amirtya (Bombay, 1936), Intro- 
duction, p. 6. 

2 The Fatimid tradition had to make such an exception in the C€ise 
of Hasan and Hueayn, sons of ‘Ali, formulating the principle that “Imamat 
cannot pass from one brother to the other brother, except in the case of 
Hasan and Husayn”. The foct that Isma^rl predeceased his fath^f,glm^gp 
Ja‘far, caused much worry to many Ismaili theologians. As is 

many special theories were introduced, such as that his death was merely a 
ruse, and that in reality he fled to Constantinople, etc. These beliefs are of 
a very early origin (already recorded by NawbakhtI); they still continue in 
the ideas of some Ismaili sub-sects. Another theory was that the Imamat 
passed from Imam JaTar straight to his grandson, Imam Muhammad b. 
Isma*!!. Yet another version is that by appointing his son, Isrna'it, as an 
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As is known, exactly this problem waa the formal cause of tphe 
Ismaili sect coming in existence (although, most probably, as a 
cor rent, it was boiintl to manifest itself, perhaps 
earlier or later, under a different name). It was the qufsstion of the 
succession after the death of Imam Ja^far. According to the 
overwhelming majority of the available sources, both sectarian iuid 
of their opponents, Imam Ja'far ap]x>inted as his suct!e8Sor his 
eldest son Isma'il, by his first wife, a highly aristocratic lady, 
great grand -daughter of Imam Hasan, ^ About the biography ot 
Isma^il practically nothing is known. The only reference to him, 
which seems to be really historical, is an incidental niention of his 
participation in a dispute over the persecution of the Shi*ites in 
Medina in 133/75L® From this it is obvious that he was still alive 
then, and was already an adult* As he was the eldest son ot Imam 
Ja^far, who himself was born in 80/699, it is quite possible that he 
was over thirty at that time* When and how ho dit^l, remains 
unknown, but again the overwhelming majority takes it that he 
pre-deceased his father,® This seems to be an indisputable fat^t.^ 
As apparently other sons of Imam Ja'far by his first wife were also 
dead by that time, he appointed as his successor his youngest son, 
Mllsa surnamed al-Kazim, whOj according to different sources, was 
then under eighteen . He was the son of a Maghribi Negro concubine. 


Imam, Imam JaTar has fchas resigned* Thereft^re Ifima'il was a real Imam, 
and after him Imamat had to pass to his sou, Muhammad* ( Jf* Kawbakhti* 
pp. 69 sqq* It is apparently under the ithiia-^ashari inHuence that the 
principle of the equality of the Imamw* and of Imamat passing only by 
inheritance to the son from his father, wae enforced in the Persian schf>oJ* 
after the reforms of Hasan ‘aid dhikri-hi's-mldm of Alamut* 

1 Of* NawbakhtI, p* 58; *Unidatu'p-tdUbr p* 208* 

2 Of* W* Ivanow* '"Imam Ismail” (Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 1923, pp, 306-310), based on Kashi- Sayyid-na Idris narrates the 
same story, with slight variants, in the fourth vob of the ^UyunuH-aJchhdr, 

3 Anti-Isinaili sources also report that Isma*Tl has been deprived of his 
rights by hie father for his indulgence in drink* The Ithna-'ashari sources 
(cf. *Utndaiu*p-^lib, and even Kashi) attribute to him intriguing in the 
extremist circles, vfrhich were not encouraged by his father, Imam JaTar, 
Cf* B* Lewis, ‘"The Origins of lama'ilism”, pp* 38-40* All these details,, 
preserved to the posterity about the person of whom nothing els© is 
remembered, show their tendencious character, and we cannot take them 
aerioufily* 

* It is very interesting to watch how one and the same story is used 
as an argument in their favour by opposing parties* The well known, oft 
repeated story about Imam Ja'far^'s repeated stopping the burial procession 
of his son, Isma'il, and asking those present to bo witnesses that the dead 
body to be buried was really that of his son, is taken by one party as a decisive 
argument, proving that IsmaUl really died before his father* But the 
sectarians who want to believe that Isma^il has not predeceased Kis father, 
bring it as the proof of a ruse (although how this could be a ruse, and how a 
cmnplete likeness was achieved in the substitute for a euccesfiful disguise, 
is not explained)* On the whole, thi s story seems to he very strange, especially 
because it seems to be really okL As it is always narrated in one and the 
same version, it is quite probable that it was invented and put into circulation 
by some one at a very early time, and was ever since repeated in the ahm^ic© 
of any other material referring to IsmaJl in genera! literature. 
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was black, 1 and apparently except for his great piety was remarkable 
only for his prolificacy: during his comparatively short life (he died 
realpaticabout 183/799) he had no less than 60 children.^ 

As all historians report , the majority of the followers of Imam 
da^far, realizing the situation, accepted the fact, and recognized 
Musa as tlie head of the Alid family, and their spiritual leader.* 

But the more devout minority, strictly adhering, as mentione<l 
above, to the priinuple of the irrevocability of the insisted on 
recognizing Isma*!! as the next Imam, and on believing that after 
Inm Imamat should pass to his eldest son Mufiammad, who was at 
the time of the death of Imam Ja‘far 26 years old (this seems to be 
quite possible chronologically).^ As according to the aharta the 
son inherits in preference to the grandson, Musa apparently was 
recognized by the secular authorities as the legitimate successor of 
Imam Ja'far in his position, so far as it was concerned with the 
outer world, and Muhammad's position had become very difficult 
in Medina, compelling him to emigrate to Kufa, and later on further 
Eastwards to Persia.* 

Thus the following of Imam Ja‘far has become split into two 
main parties, — ^the Ismailis, i.o. supporters of the Imamat of l8ma‘il, 
with his successors, and the Musawites, who later on became known 
as the Twelvers, Ithna-‘asharites.* It is obvious that dogmatically 

1 Cf. "Unidatu't-fdlibf p. 174. 

- Cf. *U?ndcUu^f’tdlih, p. 175: 23 male and 37 female. The exact date 
of hin death is given by NawbakhtI (p. 72) as **five nights before the end of 
Kajab 183”. i.e. the 2nd Sept. 799. 

3 This is acknowledged by Sayyid-na Idrle, who refers to Musa b. Ja‘far 
in very flattering terms, extolling his piety and leetfning. There were, how- 
ever, several groups which regarded other sons of Imam Ja‘far os rightful 
Huccessors to imamat. These also were deified, regarded as immortal, etc., 
just as many other Imams, as Isma^Il, his son Muhammad, Miis& himself, etc. 

^ It is difficult to see whether there were several groups supporting the 
rights of Muhammad b. Isma^Il, or only one which is called by NawbakhtI 
Mubdrakiyya^ after a certain mawld of Isma'Il, Mubarak (Nawb. 58). The 
same thing appears in the Kitah az^Zina^ by Abu H&tim ar-RazI, who, however, 
gives much less detail. It is strange that Mubarak himself is not mentioned 
by Sayyid-na. Idris. 

^ The stories about Mubammad b. Isma^II ore very contradictory. The 
fnd4Xtu'p-pdlih (208) plainly says that he went with Harun ar-RashId to ‘Iraq, 
and died in Baghdad. The Dasturul-munajjimln, quoted by de Goeje, 
mentions India as the country to which he departed ; this also appears in some 
other sources. Some of them, including Sayyid-na Idris himself, who has 
sent him in his ^UyunuH^akhbdr to Nihawand, make him travel to Naysabur 
(i.e. NIshapur) in Khorason in his Zuhru*l-ma^dnl, In an amusing way he 
mentions that Muhammad b. Isma‘il was there known as ‘Aft&r, — an obvious 
misapprehension and erroneous identification with the famous Persian Sufic 
poet, Farldu’d-dln ‘Attar, who flourished three centuries later, and alf^r.conn 
popular in sectarian circles. Persian Ismailis regard him as a member of 
their sect. Most probably these variants of Nihawand, Damawand, Naysabur, 
etc., are due to confusion in writing and insufficient familiarity of Arab 
Hcribe.s with Persian geographical names. 

® It is difficult to find the truth about the reports of different authors 
who mention a great number of sects which deified each of these Alidfi. There 
is every reason to think that these were small groups of mystics who had no 
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both branchea would not have differed much at that time. The 
difference apparently waft stffl insignificant even two centuries laiei , 
when the rise 6P the Fatimid empire enabled their adherents to 
produce a great theological literature* But the difference of tht^ 
circumatances in which both branches began to develop changed 
their general policy and tendency completely* The party of Musa, 
always under strict surveilance of the Abbasid authorities, and Uxi 
by very pious, but apparently not very intellectual Imams of his 
line, persistently cultivated one aspect of Imam Ja* far's j>olicy, - 
caution and strict moderation of ShiMte aspirations* During a 
century which elapsed before his line became extinct (in 260/874), 
this tradition took deep roots in his party, and was preserved later 
on with much consistency*^ 

The fate of the successors of Isma^Il and hia son Muhammad 
was quite different. Their emigration to the East brought them 
into the conditions quite different from those of Medina, with its 
settled life, and priestly outlook of an important pilgrimage centre, 
Arab and thoroughly Islamized population accustomed to the stric^t. 
formalism of the rigid rules of Islamic worship, and quite content 
with their position* In Persia they found fresh converts, people 
of quite different mentality, for whom the rigidness of the Semitic 
Islam had little attraction, but who were full of enthusiasm to seek 
for deeper and greater truths in it* They were the same people 
who later on have given such tremendous momentum to t lie Snfic 
movement, and continuously produced numerous sects witli mon^ 
or less gnostic, mystic, or philosophic tendencies* The suciKissors 
of IsmS^il were therefore compelled to pay more attention to the 
other aspect of Imam Ja'far^s heritage, — the philosophical and 
esoteric theories, which were more in demand here* This probably 
defined the further course of the evolution of Ismailiain, which 
though it never gave up its strictly Islamic substance, had, never- 
theless, to reconcile it with the philosophy of the time. This 
fact always so much shocked the formalists and pedants itii 
Islam* 

influence on masses, and commanded a very emaU foUowingp It is necessary 
to note that such extremist groups were also found in connection with the 
line of the Imams who later on have become the “main^*, or the ** orthodox” 
branch of the ^ids. Their heretical doctrines probably were not taken 
seriously, and later on were simply forgotten* The same process was 
obviously going in the Ismaili giyup of eub-8ects, 

' All that we know about this period ie chiefly based on the ShiSte authors 
of the IV /Xth 0 . ; and it would be interesting to find out how far such definitely 
moderate policy, which continues in the Ithna-'ashari theological school 
throughout its history, often severely opposing popular and Sufic tendencies 
of mysticism and extremism, was inherited by them from the Imams, or 
was introduced by them under the influence of the general tendencies of 
moderation all over the Islamic world* We may see that the attitude of 
restraint and sobriety mamfeats itaelf in all principal schools, — Sunnism, 
Ismaili am €md Ithna'^ashariam in the iv/xth c*, apparently as a reaction 
against the excited struggle of early sects during the first three centuries of 
the history of Islam. 
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From the general historical literature nothing is known about 
Muhammad b. Isma*Il beyond the fact that he existed.^ For 
realpati(information about his biography after his emigration only Ismaili 
sources should be searched. These, however, are very meagre and 
full of contradictions and aiiachronisniB. It is known from Shi‘ite 
genealogical works that he had at least two sons, Ja‘far and Isma^il, 
and that both of them loft a numerous posterity. ^ Ismaili sources 
keep almost complete silence about them.s This may either mean 
that these his sons were known to them under different names, or, 
perhaps, that they, bom before his emigration from Medina, 
remained at home, and did not participate in further events. 

All information available from Ismaili sources has been 
summed up by Sayyid-na Idris, in the fourth volume of his history 
of Ismailism, the ‘ Uyumt'Lakhbdr (which, we must remember, was 
completed in 842/1438).^ it deserves being analyzed in detail. 

Very unfortunately for students, Sayyid-na Idris was a 
theologian more than a historian. His avowed j)urpose is to glorify 
the Imams, and narrate their achievements for the instruction of 
the faithful. He therefore gives his narrative a dramatic form, 
mixing up legend and history, anachronisms and obscurities; and 
although, most probably, his version contains grains of truth, some 
details of the story savour too much of the Arabian Nights to be 
taken seriously. Even Harun ar-Rashld and his famous wife 
Zubayda are in(4uded into the story. She appears as a supporter 
of vShi^ism and of the Imams. When her husba?id Harun (170-193/ 
78(>-809) tolls her after the death of Musa b. Ja^far (183/799) that 
he wants to arrest as a hostage Muhammad b. Isma^Tl as another 
eminent Alid, she, through her confidential agents, warns the Imam, 
Tirging him to take refuge in Kufa. This he does, and later proceeds 
to Persia. As is known, Zubayda was married to Harun in 165/782, 
and Musa died in 1 83/799. It is difficult to believe that Muhammad 
b. Ismaili, being about 63 years old at that time, and .seeing his 
chief rival, Musa, disappear, would only then decide to emigrate. 

There can be little doubt that in reality he emigrated long before 
this date. Anyhow, the pious Sayyid-na proc^eeds, in his Arabian- 
Nights way, with the story about a certain noble Persian lady, a 

. 1 He is referred to several times by Tabari, although it is not quite 
certain on some occasions whether it is he who is referred to. In any case, 
the reference to him in III, 2218 is quite unequivocal. This is apparently the 
earliest reference to him in historical literature. 

2 Cf. ^Umdatu^t-tdlih, p. 209 sqq. The same in ‘Ubaydalll (referred to 
by de Goeje, p. 9). 

2 The author of the DastilniH-munajjimln (cf. de Goeje, *‘M6moire”, 
p. 203) mentions in addition to these two also Ahmad, ‘All, al-Husayhpsfe^r.COnn 
^ AhdnW-RahmdT} , The first three are mentioned by Sayyid-na Idris in his 
story, but the last one never appears in any other known source. Most 
probably here ‘Abdu*r-liahman stands, by mistake, for *Abdu’I-lah. 
Sayyid-na Idris only once refers to Ja‘far and Isma*!! ; they play no part in his 
narrative. 

^ See for details W. Ivanow, “Guide to Ismaili Literature”, No. 258 
(on p. 62). 
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Shi'ite, kept as a hostage at the court, a sister of tlie governor of 
Ray, Ishaquib. al-‘ Abbas al-Farsi. The learned Sayyid-na in his 
works always shows remarkable knowledge of marriages and 
domestic occurrences in the life of the Imams. Here also the 
story turns on the desire of Zubayda to marry the daughter of the 
governor’s sister to the Imam, who, if all this is true, should have 
been over 63 at that time. With remarkable wealth of detail the 
Sayyid-na tells how the Imam arrived from Kufa in Ray, how he 
married the girl, what dowry he received, what presents he had 
himself given, and so on. From this union' Abdu’l-lah, his successor, 
was born. (Later on the aged Imam married another lady, and had 
four sons by her; and still later, after her death, yet a third lady, 
by whom he had a daughter.) But the wicked Harun ultimately 
traces the Imam in Ray, and demands his surrender, threatening 
otherwise an invasion. The governor helps him to escaj>e to 
Nihawand. Harun itivaclos Ray and executes the governor. In 
fact, Harun really marched to Khoramn in 189/806, and coiifiscat<Hl 
the property of the governor, ‘All b. Musa, a man with Shi'ik^ 
leanings {or, perhaps, simply a Shi'ite), who was systematically 
misappi’opriating government funds (cf. Tabari, III, 704-706); 
but he had apparently nothing to ilo with Ray, Khuzistan and 
Fars. Anyhow, the name of the Imam is not mentioned at all in 
this connection. 

It is quite possible that all those <lctails are purely ornamental 
n.nd fictitious. But it is quite })robable that Mulmminad b. Isma'Il 
reaUy emigrated to Khfa soon after the death of his grandfather, 
and from Kufa found his way into Persia. The name of Ray also 
sounds quite probable, — ^not the town, but the province. The towji 
of Qum, in the province of Ray, as is known, from the earliest 
times was an important centre of Persian Shi' ism, aiui hafl a large 
Alid colony. It still lemains an important place of pilgrimage in 
Persia. 

The further route of the Imam is very obseurti. Different 
sources mention Nihawand (Sayyid-iia Idris), Damawand 
(Rashidu’d-din and, generally, Persian historians), India {Dasturu’l~ 
mwnajjimln; Indian tradition which believes that the Imam, PTr Sat 
Gur Nur, is buried in Navsari, North of Bombay).i It is viny 
difficult to decide between the first two, while the third version is 
purely l^endary. It is easy to see that the names Nihawand atid 
Damawand may be so easily mistaken one for another in nol 
quite a clear handwriting. Tlie oiily detailed actsount, that is so 
far known, is given by Sayyid-na Idris; but it seems to be suspicioins 
from the start. It is reasonable to believe that the Imam, 
threatened by his persecutors, would take refuge in the wild and 
inaccessible locality such ns the motuilains around Damawaiul 
(the highest peak of Persia, an extinct volcano, N.E. of Tehran), 

* Of. W. Ivanow, “The Sect of Iniam-Shah in Gujrat” (JBBRAS, 
ltt36, p. 60). 
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oapooially be«!auHC it was so oloso to fiay, where tlie events htid 
realpatidaf:?)^i^®ii hi™- the labyrinth of the tWckly wooded Northern 
slopes and gorges of the Damawaiid massive a religious refugee 
may feel perfectly safe. But although many persecuted sects have 
found a refuge in Mazandaraii in the course of history, there are no 
indications as to Ismailism having any serious following there at 
that early jwriod. On the contrary, Khuzistan, N. Fars, and the 
adjacent portion of Southern Mesopotamia appear to be the chief 
centre from which Ismailism came out to spread far. It is therefore 
quite possible that in the fragmentary and confused tradition 
accessible to Sayyid-na Idris both versions have become mixed up. 

He mentions that the Imam went to Nihawand, where he 
settled in the district of Sh-l-m-b-h (Shalamba) in which the governor 
had bought for him a village, sailed S-r-h-h, or Sh-r-h-h. The 
name may be read in many ways, the most probable being some- 
thing like Surkha, Sharja, etc. But the name should not be 
necessarily Persian: if ancient, it may be autochthonous, and the 
ancient population of the province was not Iranian ; it would, be 
surprising that the name of a hamlet could be preserved intact 
tluring more than a millennium. 

Early Arab geographers mention no such district in the province 
of Jibal to which Nihawand belonged. But Hhalamba. was ti. 
district in the mountains of Damawand. Eashldii’d-din, in his 
Jdmi‘n’i-tawdnkh (B. Levy, in JRAS., 1930), mentions that. 
Muhammad b. Isma'il took refuge in the village B-m-l-h hi the 
■’ district ” of Damawand. It seems clear that although he obviously 
refers to the late Persian tradition, he means exactly the same 
pLice, and thus this trace cannot be easily given up. If we stick 
to the Nihawand theory, nothing bettor may be suggested than the 
village of Saiibil or Sanbil (now in the district of R&mhurmuz), in 
Khuzistan. As further on the places that are referred to in the 
story apparently all belong to S. Persia, it is quite probable that 
the Imam really went to the vicinity of Damawand, and, later on, 
he migrated to a more promising centre in the vicinity of the 
Soutborn Mesopotamia, really passing this time through Nihawand, 
which, so-to-say, for the sake of brevity, was identified by the 
people insufficitmtly conversant with Persian geography with the 
fbnner name. 

Anyhow, in this enigmatic hamlet of Sarfia, either in the 
DauiaM’and or NihSwand district, he is traced by an Abbasid agent, 
a Turk called Muhammad b. ‘AH al-Khurasani (not known to 
history), who surprises the Imam in the mosque. But, being a 
secret Shi'ite himself, he permits him to escape. The 
narrated with many details, and looks as if taken from an early 
hagiological work (which Sayyid-na Idris, as usual, does not care to 
mention). 

From here the Imam goes to Azar, a three days* journey. 
There is no such place in Mazandaian, The name, of course, may 
be differently read as A-r-z, A-r-d, A-r-w, etc. There was a village 
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with exactly the same name, Azar, in the pi'ovinee ot‘ KJhuzistaii, 
district of Dawraq (cf. Schwarz, “Iran in Mittelalter”, IV, p. 336). 
And thence he proceeds to Sabur, i.o. Shapur, the well-known ancient 
town in Pars, N. of Kazirun. Therefore even if he really stayed in 
Northern Persia, in the mountains NE of Tehran, he, having been 
traced there, fled to Pars, perhaps really passing through Nihawand, 
and Azar, mentioned here. 

Disguised as a merchant, the Imam stayed in Shapur with a 
certain Qamas b. Nuh, whose daughter, Rabta, he married. Later 
he settles in a hamlet, placed at his disposal by his devout dd'iSt 
Hurmuz, and his son The name of the vUlago is not 

mentioned, and it is oiily said that it was situated in the district 
of “Farghana”. The Imam died here, and was buried. Later 
on, after al-Mu‘izz hi’l-lah (341-366/963-976) had settled in Cairo, 
which liad been built under him, he exhumed the remains ol 
Muhammad b. Isma^il, and transferred them to Egypt. Unfor- 
tunately, Sayyid-na Idris does not mention the date of the event. 

The “Farghana” in which the Imam lived has obviously 
nothing to do with the well-known province in Central Asia, and 
must be sought somewhere in Southern Perm. It is obviously the 
result of a misreading, but it is not easy to I'econstruct the original. 
There is no district or village of this name in Southern Persia, and 
the nearest name is Farighaii, which belongs to an arid district 
North of Bandaii ‘Abbasi (Furghun, the name of a peak, in tin* 
Survey of India 16 miles-to-an-inch maps of Persia). Porhaps 
Bur j an or Baraiijan, a village near Ahwaz (Schwarz, op. cit., IV, 
p, 386) may also be an original form; Ahwaz, as is known, is closely 
connected with the history of the IsmailJ movement. 

All this is very obscure, and it would be difficult to insist on 
the theory of the Imam hiding in Southern Persia without additional 
references further on to the same Nihawand, Kazii'un, etc. Daylam 
is also referred to further on, but with implied meaning of its 
being situated far away from the scene of these events. 

The Imam has appointed as his successor his eldest sun born in 
Persia, ‘Abdu’l-lah, No date of the event, or age of the successor 
at the moment are given. The new Imam, who later on received 
the surname ar-BadI, and is the first of the three “concealed” Imams 
[al-A’immatu%mastilrun)f inaugurates the period oisalr, or ocoulta- 
tion, which lasted over a hundred years until the proclamation of 
al-Mahdi as a caliph in RaqqSda, in 297 /909. 

Sayyid-na Idris, as ono may easily notice, apparently had 
several sources at his disposal; in certain details they are overlap, 
ping each other, introducing incidental contradictions. He continues 
the story: 

“Imam ar-RadI 'Abdu'l-lah returned (from his village in the 
“Farghana” district where his father died) to Nihawand; here he 
married a daughter of Hamdan, a son of the uncle of Mansur b. 

1 About him move 18 Bald at the end of thi^i paper. 
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Jawshati, a, resident of Kazirun. By this wife the Imam had ij 
realpatidrson> ^ Ali, surnamed aJ-Layth, and a daughter, Fatima* His brothen 
also married there, and had children. 

By this time the Abbasids have started another campaign oi 
energetic search for the leaders of this line of the Imams, carry iii|: 
their search with great energy. Then ho appointed as his lieutenant 
his son (who, as we have seen, was just born to him, — probably 
ill reality one of his brothers, as we may see further on)^ ; and he 
himself disappeared, so that none of his followers knew where he 
was. 

His da' 18^ dignitaries, and heads of tlie community reinaiiietl 
faithful to him, strictly following the doctrine of his religion, and 
of the religion of his holy ancestors, never deviating from its prescrip- 
tions, in any way. But one of his dd'ls, Ahmad b, al-Kayyai, 
who was well versed in esoteric doctrines (kalijndtUlmiyya), having 
learnt these from the Imam, confounded these, and became insiiiie. 
He ceased to believe in the Creator of the world, and concocted 
theories which contradicted the principles and practice, spirit and 
letter of the religion of the Imams. Thus he erred just as erred 
those who were before him, and went astray as dhl AbuTKhattab 
and Mughira in the days of Imam Ja'far, and Muhammad al-Baqir.^ 
He founded a sect called after him Kayyaliyya^ 

When the Imam was informed about his treachery, his act of' 
hostility, his having falsified the religion and created confusion in 
the community, he excommunicated and cursed him, ordering his 
followers to separate from him, and oppose him. When Ibn al- 
Kayyal found that the Imam had excommunicated him, ordering 
his followers to boycott hbu, he proclaimed himself first an Imam, 
and later on the (promised) Qa*im, the Messiah, ''who will fill the 
earth with justice”, adding more of different heretical ideas and 
falsehoods. He ultimately was killed by liis own followers who 
depended oil him, when they understood his impiety and his plot 
to spread trouble in the world ” ^ . 


1 Apparently the same ‘Air ai-Layth referred tu further on, and appears 
to be his brother^ not hia son. 

® Abu^UKhattab (Muhammad b* Abi Zaynab al-Asadi al-KufI, who was 
executed iu 138/755, according to Kasbl, p* 191, or in 145/762, according to 
Nuwayri) was a prominent heresiarah, chiefiy during tiie time of Ja‘far 
af-^adiq, according to the tradition* The eeot, founded by him, most 
probably was of an eoleotic oomp^sition ; the Kaysatiite elementg dominated, — 
the deification of Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiyya (a son of *AlI) and of his 
descendants* Apparently its dogmas were very vague, and the humaji 
material, stirred up by this doctrine, later on has swollen the ranks af diffarenF-^^'^ 
other sects, especially of the Ismailis, Mughira b, Sa^id al-*ljll, murdered in 
1 19/737, was the founder of a sect which deified a line of the Hasanid Alids, 
especially of Muhainmad DhU'n-nafM'z-mkiyya, a descendant of Hasan b, 

AIL 

3 According to L. Masaiguon's note ia hie *‘Esquisfie d’une Bibliographie 
Qarmate” (E. G. Browne’s memorial volume, p. 331), AIpnad ibn al-KayyAl 
al-Khasibi died ca. 270/983-4; this date is obviously too late, — something 
like 207 /822 should be nearer to the truth* References to him seem to be 
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“ While all this was going with Ibn al-Kayyal, and his affairs 
assum^gm^gg^iV!^ more disturbing dimensions, the Imam beoame 
afraid ^ax ne, the neretic, or his adherents might betray him to 
the Abbasids, revealing to them his secret residence. He then 
took special precautions, increasing different measures, and loft for 
Oaylam, accompanied by 32 trusted da‘%$, preaching obedience to 
God, anti allegiance to the Imam. He lived there in the town called 
Ashnash,^ near Daylain, where ho married an Alid lady, and had a 
son by her, whom he named Ahmad, bringing him up in piety and 
purity, conversant with high religious knowledge. He prepared 
him for taking over his duties after him, and entrusted liim with the 
sacred trust of Ids high office. The preaching in favour of Imam 
‘Abdu’l-lali was spreading (sucoossfully); the dd‘%8 carried it oii 
energeticitilly, and the number of his followers was iucroasiiig every- 
where, although none of them knew (properly) his name, except 
for the trusted dd‘%a, sincerely devoted to him. ” 

Here follows the story of the strange plans of al-Ma’muu to 
abdicate in favour of ‘Ali ibn Musa iir-Ri«^, aud the sudden death 
of the latter (in 203/818); — with all this we are not concerned here. 

"Then Imam ‘Abdu’l-lah b. Muhammad sent hia da%a every- 
where, anil ordered his followers to obey to his brother, Husayn 
b. Muhammad b. Isma‘ll, saying: who obeys him, obeys myself, 
and who di3obe3’^s him, ilisoboya me. He thus appointed his brother 
instead of himself, and left, accompanied by 32 of the most devout 
id'fs, for Daylam, preaching amongst the people, and making them 
to know the Imam. As mentioned above, the Imam came to 
SbSlus.s 

(His brother) al-Husayn b. Muhammad with a party, disguised 
as merchants, went on pilgrimage to Mekka. They arrived in 
Samarra, and the c2d‘isand other dignitaries, who accompanied him, 
spread everywhere for preaching in favour of Imam ‘Abdu’l-lah. 
Then al-Husayn b. Muhammad returned to Ahwaz, still disguised 
as a merchant. 

A certain dd‘{ started preaching in favour of al-Qusayn b. 
Muhammad, stating that Imam ‘ Abdu’l-lah appointed him instead 
of himself, so that he was the real Imam. When al-Husayn heard 


rare, and tbe only detailed accomil ia given by Shahrastani; ibn an-NadIm 
mentiona one of his works in his Fxhrist , — -it was refuted by ar-Bazi. 

^ A few lines further on apparently the same place is called Shalus. The 
only name coming near Ashnash in the Caspian provinces is at present Ashtas, 
a hamlet in the hilU of Shahkuh and Sawar, in Mazandaran. Cf. H. L. 
Rabiiio, "Mazandaran and Astrabad" (Glibb Memorial Meries, VII, 192S, 
p. 126). It is very doubtful, however, whether in a locality aucti as thi.s 
names of hamlets can remain unaltered for a thousand years, Shaltls, really 
Chalus, is the name of an ancient town in Mazandaran. Perhaps, — if the 
whole story is not a fantasy ,~Ashn^h, mentioned here, was a suburb of 
Chalus. 

® This obviously is derived from a different source t Snyyid-na Idris 
apparently copied it without much editing. 
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about this, he wont to the place where the dd‘i resided, collected 
the initiated {mvMajlbun) and other people, and. said that he was 
rea patidg^^og^g Imam, but a lieutenant of Ids brother, his servant and 
slave. He exposed the erring dd‘is and tlieir false preaching. 
When the people heard this, their allegiance to Imam ‘Abdu’l-lah 
increased, although no one knew his whereabouts except for the 
few privileged to know this amongst the dd‘U. 

‘All, Burnamed al-Layth, the son t of Muhiinimad b. Isma'il 
commanded general allegiance of the people of the province, on 
account of his being related to their (former) “king”, Mansur b. 
Jawshan. He raised a force of about two thousand men, foot and 
horse; himself being a brave man, generous, and very fond of 
sport, he was once surrounded while hunting by an Abbasid force 
sent from Ray. He had with him only a few men, but, nevertheless, 
he fought valiantly until an arrow struck him in his throat. He 
fell from his horse, was captured, and his head was sent to Ray, 

When the news about the murder of ‘Ali al-Layth reached his 
brother (aic) al-Husayn b. Muhammad, who was busy with his 
correspondence and the affairs of tlie religion, he was very much 
frightened and decided to emigrate to his brother, Ahmad b. 
Muhammad b. Ism&'il who was living in Khwarizm. He was, 
however, together wth his associates, ambushed by his religious 
adversaries; all, including their families, were slaughtered, thrown 
in a grave, which was filled (without outward signs), their heads 
were cut off, their baggage and horses taken as a loot. None of his 
relatives remained in the hills of Nihawand except for Ahmad b. 
‘Ali al-Layth b. Mohammad b. Isma‘il. When his father was 
killed, his nurse concealed him, and saved from the enemies. He 
found a refuge in the village called Mahdi-kad-gah ” ^ . “With 

him there were those of his relatives from amongst the sons of his 
uncle al-Husayn b. Muhammad b. Isma'il who were saved . When 
Ahmad b. al-Layth grew up, he gathered around him those of the 
Shi'ites who were supporting him. He was learned and highly 
talented, was teaching them religion, and explaining them what 
happened with the descendants of the Prophet. Four thousand 
men collected around him from K-lab 3 and its neighbourhood, 
with their families and dependents. He camped with themmear 
Shaliba,* and invited the people to whom he promised to Tiead a 
letter received from the government. When they came, he, with 


1 The confuBion between *A1I the eon and ‘All the brother of the Imam 
is obviously caused by the fact of both possessing the surname of al-Layth, 
which apparently was in fashion at the period. Most probably here really 
the brother, and not the son is intended. 

2 Perhaps this is the same as the well-known Mahdl, in Khuzistan 
(of. Sohwar/., op. eit., IV, p. 329). 

* No name resembling this can be suggested in JibSl or Khuzistan. 
But if the events took place in Northern Persia, the name of Kaiar is possible. 

4 This obviously is to be read Shalanba, mentioned above, see p. 62 ; 
it was situated near Damawand, 

5B 
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his supiwrters, slaughtered them all. Et m aaid that they were the 
people.^ha*kill^^-Husayn b. MuhituuHad; about six thousand 
were slaughtered. After this Ahniad b. al-Layth returned to the 
rustdq Abal^ to Mahdl-kad-gah/^ 

“When Imam ^ Abdud-lah b, Muhammad heard what happened 
with his brothers and sou, he, with his son Ahmad, left Ahwaz,® 
and went to Saitiarra, where he stayed for some time. He wrote 
to his dd'ts, informing them about his being all right, and then 
departed for Syria, being disguised as a merchant, and settled in 
Salainiyya, ’ ’ ootiiing ii i contact witli the local notables — Hashiinites 
(as all tins is narrated in detail in the IstitdruH-tfimm from whore 
the information is apparently taken).® 

"‘Amongst his da'is, who remairietl famous, were Hunniii^ with 
ids son Mahdi, and Karhaf ( i) b. Rustam with his son ‘Imran. In 
the hands of Mahdi b, Hurmuz hve thousand dinars in gold became 
uoiiecled from the religious tax levied on the faittiful. He took 
these with himself, anfl started for searoliing the Imam.'* He 
purchased scents, and concealed his money under these. He was 
selling scents while making iiiquiries about the Imam , , . , until he 
reached Salamiyya . , . , found the Imam . . . , was recognized by 
one of the Imam's servants, and admitted in his presence , , , He 
then returned to his inotlier country, continuing the propaganda 
m the favour of the Imam. ” “ Imam ^ Abdu'l-lah remained for the 

rest of his life in Salamiyya, appointing as his succeasor his son 
Ahmad b. ‘Abdildah, in a declaration, which he circulated to all 
his dd%s. He died in Salamiyya, and was buried there.'' 


^ This may be a misreading for Asak (cf. Schwarz, op, ciL, IV, p. 343), 
an important village in the district of Ramhumiuz in KhuKistan, ^tween 
this and Hi?n*Mahdi there were six stages. Thus both could not belong to 
orte and the same rustdq. And it is absurd to think that on© would go from 
the town of Nihawaud to -Mahdi, near Muhaminara, via Ramhurmuz* 
All these names are obviously mixed up and perverted beyond recognition. 

® ttust a page before it was stated that Imam AbduT-lah has settled in 
Chalug/ in Mazandaran. Mogt probably this is a citation from yet another 
source/ 

3 IsUtdru'l-Imdm, by Sayyid-na i^mad h. IbrMIn't (or Muhammad) 
aii'NftysSburi, dealing with the events which accompanied the departure of 
ahMahdl to the Maghrib, was probably composed towards the end of the 
fourth/benth c. (Cf. W, Ivanow, '‘Guide to Ismaili Literature No, 112*} 
The original text is edited by me in the Bulletin of the Faculty of Arts, the 
University of Cairo, VoK IV, Part II, December, 1936 (published May, 1939), 
pp. 89-133. An English translation, with necessary comments, is being 
published by me in India. 

* The names of the who met in ‘Askar Mukram, and decided to go 

for aearohing for the Imam, as given in the lit&itdTt are: Abu Ghaflr, Abu 
Salama, AbuT-Hasan Ibn at-Tirmidhl, Jayyad (or Jayy^a) aI-Khash‘anii, 
Abmad Ibii al-Mawaiii, and Abu Muhammad al-KufI, — aix names, although 
it is said: ‘‘they were seven". The name of Mahdi b* Hurmuz is not men- 
tioned at all. The honour of Hnding the Imam is ascribed to Abu Ghafir 
and Jayyad (b.) al-Khash^aml. Perhaps Abu Ghafir is the kunya of Mahdi b, 
Hurmuz, — there is nothing impossible in such suppasitiori. 
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ni. Tub Sectarian Tradition Analysed. 

realpatidar.cog^^jj genuitie sectarian tradition about the origin of Ismailiam, 
as given above, obviously contains many elements of legend, 
retouching, retrospective projections, and influence of later beliefs 
and philosophical theories. With all this, nevertheless, it 
undoubtedly contains certain grains of truth; and it is worth while 
to try to separate them from legend or pure fiction. Modern 
researches so far have not brought a solution of the difficult problem, 
but at the same time they, nevertheless, have already rendered 
untenable various romantic versions of the origin of the sect which 
in many circles were officially recognized as true. It is no longer 
possible to speak seriously about the invention of the doctrine of 
Ismailism by a Persian revolutionary, who plotted to destroy Islam 
from within, — ^‘Abdu’l-lah b. Maymun al-Qaddah, who maUeiously 
aimed at upsetting the unity of the Muslims, and the purity of their 
faith, thus disabling them, and preparing the way for the alleged 
fantastic scheme of the domination of the Arabs by the Persians. 
All this, just as many and many similar stories, is also a legend, 
the projection of much later ideas upon events of the remote past. 
And ‘Abdu’l-lah b. Maymun (although a historical personage) is 
nothing in his legend but a personification of the collective efforts 
of the leaders of Shi*ism who built the IsmaUi branch of the school, 
spread over a long period. There is no longer any doubt that the 
“Ismailism” of the Ismafli movement, i.e. its connection with 
Isma'Tl b. Ja‘far and his descendants, was nothing but a kind of a 
“banner” of the movement, which sprang into being, and won for 
itself such enormous success, developing spontaneously, and being 
bound to manifest itself in history, under one name or another. 

Every student of Ismailism may be presumed to be sufficiently 
acquainted with the outlines of what is known about the complex 
picture of the struggle of the sects in early Shi'ism, which especially 
raged in places like Kufa and Basra, with their mixed population. 
In the absence of any systematic and orderly ideology, and due to 
the low level of the education in these fanatical groups of devotees, 
all sorts of most extraordinary superstitious ideas influenced then- 
thought. Their temper demanded strong and “colourful” religious 
acts; and the expectations of the “end of the world”, which 
was promised to take place very soon, made them impatient 
in their tactics. As mentioned above, the strict legitimism of 
the supporters of different Alid dynasties of Imams was not yet 
sufficiently developed. Every genuine Ah'd, if he was clever and 
capable enough, and could inspire confidence as to his ultimate 
success, hod in the eyes of the Shi' ite- minded masses as much 
chance as any other candidate. The history of the numerous risings 
gives any number of instances in which support on a large scale 
was accorded to the descendants of the Hasanid line, and even of 
the branch of Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya; these were particularly 
popular, and the Khattabiyya sect, which centred round them, was 
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very powerful in the beginning. There were apparently no 
I smaller’* lines, ‘^orthodox*' or un-orthodox” in 
the eyes oi the masses, but only more or loss proniinent individuals 
amongst the candidates* Quite naturally, a person like Ja'far 
as-Sadiq, an outstanding theologian of his time, an aristocrat e 
related to the ruling family, etc., exercised a greater appeal than 
that ol' a poor and little known Alid of no special talent. 

The only reliable fact about 'Abdu’l-lah b. Maymun abQaddab, 
the supposeil founder of Ismailism, is that both he and his father 
were eminent Shi^ite theologians with somewhat extremist 
tendencies, obviously indicating their (ionnection with the less 
moderate sections of the community*! Their extremist tendencies, 
however, were not so strong as to make them unacceptable to the 
most moderate Shi'ites.^ Maymun al-Qaddah» whom some early 
authors, as ‘ Abdu*l-Qahir al-Baghdadi (429/1038), ^ regard as the 
real “founder*’ of Ismailism, instead of his son, was a disciple of the 
eminent heretic Abu’hKhattab, the fouTider of the sect of the 
Khat^hiyya, who was executed ca* 138/755.^ The tenets of this 
sect, originally based on the deification of Muhammad b. al- 
Hanafiyya, a son of 'Ali by his Hanafite wife (not Fatima), are 
very obscure, and apparently were subject to numerous and 
thorough -going modifications, reforms, etc* We have not the 
slightest possibility of judging as to whether Maymun al-QaddS.h 
remained faithful to these beliefs, or, as it often happened at that 
early time, he oouki entirely change his persuasion.^ Still less 
ground there is for believing that he transferred his early ideas 
to his son, ‘Abdu’l-lah, and that the latter incorporated them in 
the Tsmaili doctrine. What seems to be nearer to the facts is that 
all these people in a different degree participated in that collective 
work which, in the form of the struggle for religious ideals, was 
going on for a long time in Shi*ite circles, and which ultimately led 
to the origin of the principal Shi'ite sects, Ismailism and 
Ithna-^asharism, and possibly to a largo extent influenced the origin 


1 According to the information of Prof* Massigiion, in his “Esquis&o 
d*ime Bibliographid Qarmate^’, p* 330, Abu Shakir Maymun b* al-A^wad 
al-Makhziiml al-Makkr died ca. 180/796. His son, ‘Abdu'I-lah, according to 
Jawbari, died in a prison, in Kufa ca. 210/8^5* Those isolated iridicationa seem 
to be, however, doubtful* Cf. also B* Lewis, “The Origins of Ismailism 
pp* 64—67, where different references to him are summed up* Those dates 
are not quite compatible with the tradifcioii. If Maymun al-Qaddah really 
was a pupil of Imam Muhammad al-Baqtr (d. 113/731), obviously being at 
least 2ti yeara old at the time of the Imamus deatli, ho died in a very advanced 
age. The same still more applies to his son* If he was sometlung like thirty 
years old at the moment of the death of Iinam *TaTftr, in 146/763, he had Uy 
be also nearly a centenarian in 210/825* 

^ He is mentioned as an authority by Tusi* Najaahi, Hilli* and others. 

® Cf, al-Farq bayriaH-firaq, p. 277* 

4 About the sect and its founder cf. above, p, 64, note 2* 

® Such ohtoges, as is known, were quite common amongst eminent 
Shiites, judging*from the history of early sects ; in Ismailism many outstanding 
rnen started their life as members of other sects, tlf, above, p. 52, 
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of a neutral mystic and pietistic movement of Sufism* Imam 
Ja'far, the central figure in this movement, apparently contributed 
realpatidlfti’^iioonsiderably to the foundation of Ismailism, as possibly did 
many other devout Shi'ites* Looking strictly to reliable records, 
there is no reason to single out ^Abdul-lah b* Maymun as the 
founder of the doctrine of the sect* 

It is a well-known fact that early Shi' ism was generally iucJiiied 
towards hero-worship* In addition to the Imams there was a 
considerable number of early Shi'ite saints (some of whom also 
figure in the '^pre- history ” of Sufism), whose memory was not only 
much revered, but had become the basis for the most extraordmary 
beliefs* All these semi-legendary worthies, such as Kumayl ibn 
Ziyad, Miqdad, Jabir ibn ' Abdil-lah al-Ansari, etc*, in the ideas of 
some gnostic sects have become Divine beings of cosmic importance, 
Demionrgs, lielpers in the creation of the world, etc. It is therefore 
quite incredible that such an important hero as ‘Abdn'1-lah ibn 
Maymun, the supposed founder of the sect, should leave no trace 
whatever in the tradition of the sect* It is only late and obviously 
quite unreliable esoteric works, products of pure fiction, deliberately 
keeping aloof from facts, that refer to him ; but even they do this 
very rarely. Surely, this was not without a sound reason, which 
can be only one, — that MaymCn and his son, although perhaps 
in a^ay connected with the early Ismailism, never played any 
prominent part in it. 

Dr. B. Lewis, in his work ‘'The Origins of Isma'aism'^ {London, 

1940), has collected much interesting information intended to prove 
his thesis, of ' Abdu'l-lah b, Maymiin really being the founder of 
Ismailism* But his information in reality leads to quite different 
ideas* Many early important authorities, such as Tabari, ‘Arib b* 

Sa'd, Thabit b. Sinan (d. 365/974), Nawbakhti (d* ca, 310/922), 
etc*, do not mention ‘ Abdu’l-lah b* Maymun* Similarly, the official 
Abbaaid anti-Batimid proclamation of 402/1011 equally does not 
mention him, although it is a fact that the name of Ibn al-Qaddah 
was already familiar to many in the middle of the Ill/IXth c., and 
was mentioned in connection with the Ismailis*^ His name 
appears, however, in all works directly or indirectly based on the 
treatise of Ibn Razzam (or Rizam), which itself is, unfortunately, 
lost* Ibn Razzam, apparently closely connected with Shi' ism, 
was living in the beginning of the iv/x cs*, when Ismaili tradition, 
literature, etc*, had been sufficiently developed* It would be 
therefore permissible to suggest that the fact of Ibn al-Qaddah's 
being the founder of the sect was simply Ibn Razzam’s own con- 
jecture: ' Abdu'l-lah was the most prominent theologian of his time 
amongst the Shi'itea, was in some way connected with the circles 
from which Ismailism sprang; it was therefore very likely that the 
idea occurred to Ibn Razzam that no one except for this ' Abdu^l-l5h ir.com 


1 Of* de Goeje’s ‘‘M^moire p* 16, referring to al-KindT, who wrote m, 
255/860* and who already mentiona ‘Abdu*l-lah b* Maymun, 
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b, Maymiiii oould have been the founder of the heretical sect. 
We do not know what was really said on this subject in the original 
work but dtfdi quite possible that in the course of repeated quota- 
tions, references, etc., what was originally a hypothesis and a 
suggestion could have become a positive fact, gradually embellished, 
developed, etc., by others, Later on this erroneous idea (just as 
many other similar errors in the history of Ismailism) has become 
an “iinshakeable fact”, “well attested”, generally accepted, and 
therefore “historical”. We shall see further on some additional 
circumstances which so far apparently have escaped the attention 
of students. 

B. Lewis also supports the ideas about the same Ibn Qaddah 
being the real progenitor of the Fatimid caliphs, in accordance with 
the same generally accepted beliefs. Amongst otlier arguments he 
refers to the theories about the mystic speculations concerning the 
spiritual parentage, between tho teacher and the pupil, as being 
more important than the ties of the natural parentage.^ It is 
suggested that on some occasions, as on that of ‘Abdu’l-lah b. 
Maymun, his spiritual “descent” from the Imams could become an 
equivalent of his being tho real son of the Imam wth whom he 
was associated. Much later a legend, or somebody’s genuine guess, 
made him an adopted son of Imam Isma'il.^ All this, however, 
seems to be utterly incredible: mystic filiation is one thing, and 
natural descent is quite a different matter, especially in Arab circles, 
with their pre-disposition to genealogical records. 

The belief in all sorts of duping and swindle as the basic method 
in the work of different unorthodox movements and societies is 
common everywhere; and, .surely, it was exploited to the full by 
tho enemies of the Ismailis. But all this seems to be incredible: 
for the Alid candidates to the Imamat their genuine descent from 
‘All was all their capital, — religious, political, and psychological. 
And although during these early periods the iwrson of the Imam 
did not matter much for the followers, it is impossible to believe 
that they could ever permit themselves to be duped in respect of 
the genuineness of the Alid descent of tho candidate, ft is necessary 
not to forget that for the ])Timitive people, with their child-like 
straightforwardness, there are no questions which cannot be askc<], 
and no ways to ascertain what they want to know that are tio gootl 
for the purpose. In the existence of a small secret community in 
the patriarcshal conditions of the time, closely drawn together by 

These theorioa are not ([uite strange to Ismaili Eiterature ; an apparently 
very early work. KitdbuH-'alim iDa’l-ghuldm, discusses similar matters at 
length. But all this is obviously meant as a religious ideal, not an ordinary 
rule for daily life. 

^ This legend is apparently found in late Persian soureoa, such iis Juwayni 
(tho third part of tho Ta’rikhi Jttkdn-Oushdy) and tho Jdmi'u’t-tatearikh of 
Tiashidu*d-dm (largely based on the preceding). Such legends, found in the 
work.s composed some four hundred years after the event, and not supported 
by earlier souroea, are obviously quite unreliable, belonging as they do to 
folklore, and not history. 
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the common danger and fanatical faith, most probably every one 
would know what is cooked in his neighbour’s house for dinner, not 
realpati^gr,^^^^ about the more serious matters. It is obvious that we 
cannot hope to find any reliable records of such intimate and delicate 
matters as the question of the genuineness of the descent of this or 
that person in that remote period. But on the whole the principal 
consideration, in addition to the groat risk and difficulties of such 
impersonation, would be its uselessness. There was no scarcity 
of the most genuine AMs, eligible for the high position. And if 
‘Abdu’l-lah b. al-Qadd&h was really what he appears to be in the 
fairy-tale stories of different historians, he surely could find any 
number of candidates for the post of puppet head of the sect of 
which he could remain a complete master, having insured himself 
against any risks. 

Different questions arise about the genuineness of the genealogy 
of the Fatimids: the Abbasids had to admit the Alid descent of 
many Shi'ite leaders in revolt against them, but they consistently 
denied the Alid descent to the Fatimids.^ This is easy to answer : 
the pedigrees of many insurgent Alids were well-known, and it was 
impossible to reject them. But the case of the Fatimids was quite 
different. They were not living under the Abbasid supervision as 
their rivals, the Imams of the Twelver branch did; and, judging 
from the results achieved by them, their concealment was not the 
same thing as lethargy. Most probably it was just the reverse of 
this, and their intense underground activities were surely known to 
the Abbasids. Therefore there may be no doubt that the tradition 
about their living in strict concealment is quite true. Under circum- 
stances such as these, how could they be in touch with other branches 
of their house, and how could the births of their children be entered 
into the genealogical records kept in Baghdad ? 

The other question is why they never made an official 
declaration of their genealogy 1 * It is very difficult to answer this 
question, but certain reasons may bo easily suggested: the know- 
ledge of the sequence of the Imams always constituted a part of 
the religious education of the sectarians, and every one of them 
had to know the genealogy of the dynasty; these people did not 
need any special proclamation. And the latter would scarcely 
matter in the eyes of their enemies, because nothing could be 
proved by documents: there were no birth certificates at that tune, 
and it would not be wise to give too many clues to enemies in order 
not to expose the followers of the Imams residing in different 
parts of the Muslim world . 

The bewildering variety of variants in the genealogyeg|f,^|i^r.com 
Fatimids, and an astounding number of the names of the three 
concealed Imams, as mentioned in many histories, is due not 
only to different guesses and advanced theories, which had nothing 

1 Cf. de Qoeje, “M4moire”, p. 6. 

■ Ibid., p. 8, 
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to do with history, but also to some special circumstances which 
BO far ha,™ not been sufficiently appreciated. Tlie difference in 
the'^rfimM ra<lS^hich the concealed Imams -were known in different 
provinces already attracted the attention of the soctariaus them- 
selves almost a thousand years ago. This fact was due to tlie 
great secrecy about the name and the whereabouts of every Imam, 
who was known to his followers only under a “code name ”, such as 
ar-Radl, or al-WafI, or at-Taqi, or some special surname, epithei , 
etc., whose implications were inteUigiblo only to the initiatecl. On 
the other hand there was a peculiar institution which would also 
add to the confusion. It was the practice of appointing the ^ijdb 
to the Imam as the religions head of the community. Apparently 
the earlier hij^ was the same as the later hujjat duriTig the perio(] 
of the or possession of the secular authority by the Imams— 

the Fatbnids. The hijdb, or “veil”, was the most devoted, tested, 
trusted and reliable dignitary who was ostensibly entrusted with 
supreme religious authority, posing as an Imam to the ordinary 
members of the sectA It is quite possible that the fact of Jiis 
being the hijdb was known to the trusted followers, and he accepted 
their oath of allegiance on behalf of the mysterious and concealed 
Imam. As the latter was to the majority of his followers a sort of 
abstraction rather than a living person, it is quite possible that the 
names of some ^ijedis in different provinces, or districts, have 
become mixed up with the names of the Imams. Thus even to this 
day there are discrepancies between the names of the Imams of the 
period of aatr in the different branches of the Ismailis. The usual 
Fatimid tradition gives their names, after Muhammad b. Tsma'il, 
as ‘Abdu’l-lah, Ahmad, and Husayn.® Esoteric, works have their 


^ The idea of the hij^b must be cleat'ly distil igui shed from that of the 
musia/wda' Imam. The latter is the ‘‘regent’’ at the time of the minority 
of the real Imam, while the hijdb merely is an ordinary dignitary, a flnbordinat© 
to the Imam. The mitstnivdfi* Imam aim appoint any miinber of hi jabs, 
but not uice versa. There are Btoriee, in the ^UyunuHakhbdr, and elsewhere, 
about an Ismaili dignitary participating in the learned theological contest at 
the court of al-Ma’mun ; when al-Ma*mun brings pressure on him eompelHug 
him to point to him the Imam, the dignitary ooiifesaes himself as the Imam, 
and is executed. This is one of the applications of the protective practice. 
The theory apparently fell in disuse with the rise of the Fatimid p<jwer r the 
Imams were safe at the head of a powerful state. Therefore there was no 
more need to get the per seen tore off the track, 

s '^fheae names apparently belong to the Fatimid tradition; they are 
found in the earliest sources. That the earliest Ismailis actsepted that the 
name of the son and successor of Muhammad b. Ismael wae ‘Abdu’hlah is 
perfectly clear from Tabari, III, 2218, The gof;ond hidden Imam, the author 
of the Encyclopaedia of the Ikhiudnu^^-^afd {Sdhibii^r-ram^il^ as he is usually 
referred to in the Ismaili theological works) is algo known dohnitely 
Ahmad* Tliere are some discrepancies as to the name of the third, the father 
of al-Mahdi; I hope to deal with this matter elso where. It is surprising 
therefore to find that in an esoteric work^ belonging to the same school , the 
GhdyatuHmaivdlfd by Sayyid-n& al-Kha^tab (d* 538/1138), the names are 
given as : Ahmad, ^uaayn, and 'Alf (cf, B* Lewis* “ Origins pp, 52 and 109, 
Jn a copy in my possession the te^t of this passage differs very much : 
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own versions, most probably quite fantastic, based on the numerical, 
mystical and other values of letters, etc. The introduction of 
realpatispecial names, or using special "code” names in esoteric speculations 
is common ; and their appearance renders very doubtful the historical 
value of these statements. 

It is obviously impossible to trace anything for certain in this 
state of confusion. And it is well known that it really created 
many misunderstandings, not only in contact with the outer world, 
but also within the sect itself. In the fifth volume of his ‘ Vywm'l- 
akhbar Sayyid-na Idris quotes a aijiU^ or epistle of al-Mu‘izz bi’l-lah 
(341-366/953-975), addressed to the chief d<l‘l in Sind, HalTm b. 
Shayban : 

"Said (Imam Ja'far) afi-Sadiq : faith (in God) and (His) worship 
is the assertion of our rights, belief in our Imamat, expectation of 
the Qa’im from amongst us, and patient waiting until the Will of 
God is fulfilled. 

With r^ard to what thou hast mentioned about the fantasies 
and the confusion created by different people, referred to in thy 
list of questions, (thou must know that); the idea that there were 
seven Imams {khuJafa'), and that their number has become complete 
with the seventh of them, — ^is tawqU, i.e. (arbitrary) limiting of the 
time, as explained just above. These people have arbitrarily 
limited (the period of Imamat) by (the death of) Muhammad b. 
Isma'il; and when he died, they said about him aU what was said 
by them.i They (also) thought that he entrusted the Imamat to 
some one who was not his son.* And that his successor (similarly) 
entrusted the Imamat (to his own) successors, whose number has 
(also) reachetl the number of seven,* They thought that the first 
(of these pseudo-imams) was ‘Abdu’l-lah b, Maymuu al-Qaddah- 
All this is preached in order to prove their theory that there was no 
Imam after him (i.e. Muhauimad b. Isma'll), and that those who 


Qftddah’s name ig not mei\tiouod, and the name of ‘Abdu’l-lah appears, as 

U8ual, between A^macl and Muhammad b, Tfima*!!). The Pars tan tradition 
gives Ahmad, Muhammad, and again Mnhammad [Kaldmi Plr, p. 43}; the 
present Indian Nizari tradition has Atimad, Mutminmad, and ^Abdu’M§lh, 

There are also over two hvmdred different genealogies, giving the names of 
from two to sovon of diiferont ImamSp The latest work dealing with these 
genealogies is Prince P. Mamour^s ‘‘Polemics on the Origin of the Fatiini 
Caliphs'* (London, 1934) ; some more version s may be added, 

^ This plainly refers to the group of the followers who regarded 
Muljainmad b, IsmaTl as the last Imam, etc,, as explained above, and 
emphasis os the rejeetion (jf such beliefs by the oflieial Fatimid doctrine. 

And it is very interesting to compare this statement, attributed to ai-Mu'^izz, 
with what he says in the esoteric prayer, also attributed to him, if^^hiliyar.com 
he calls the same Muhammad b, IgmaTl “the last Natiq, the initiator of a 
new etc, Cf, p, 80, note L 

^ This refers to the theories of ‘Abdu*ldah b* Maymun being appointed 
the Imam, as is clear from the next lines. 

® Being the fourth Fatimid caliph, al-Mu‘izz was the seventh Imam after 
Miilmmmad b. Isma‘rl. Thus this formally rejects the theory of the Fatimids 
descending from ‘Abdu*l-lah b. Maymun, 
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succeeded him were ordinary people.^ Thus they have cut wiiat 
God ordered to he continuing (i.e. the lino of the Imams), opposing 
the Bf^od, given in the Coran (XIJTI, 27); , and 

Wo have made a wonl to remain after him ”, 

The cause of this requires explanation. When the itreaching 
in favour of Muhammad h. Tsma'i! has spread, the Abbasid usurpers 
tried to lay their hands upon him, i.e. tho person whose rights were 
claimed. Therefore (he aiwl other) Imams wont into et)n(^eaiment. 
Their dd'ls used to refer to them under allegorical names, in 
accordance with the principle of taqiyya, or precautionary dis- 
sembling, alluding to what they possessed and what was ap})ropriate 
to them. They used to say, for instance, that the Imam, the 
son of Muhammad b. Isma'Tl, was ‘ Abctu’l-lah. And this was true. 
And with regard his being the son of Mayinun al-Qaddah, it 
was true that he was the son ot the Maymunu'n-naqibat, i.e. of the 
“Divinely blessed with success in his affairs”, of al-Qaddah (the 
flint)* “striking the sparks of guidance”, i.e. “lighting the light 
of the Divine wisdom”. Similar allegorical expressions were 
applied also to other Imams. after him, at their own orders anti 
instructions given to their dd'ls. 

When such allegorical expreB8iot»s leached tlioae who knew 
nothing about their real implications, and only took them literally, 
as we mentioned above, they fell into an erroi', and made others 
err after them, straying from the straiglit path. But if they would 
only do what God has ordcrerl them to do, rallying around the 
Imams, they surely would know those wht> were otherwise hidden 
from them, just as thou knowest them now. But the blind, who 
has no one to lead him, or a stick in his hand, falls into an abyss 
from which no one can save him. The self-conceited fall into sin 
and error. So beware of thinking that God over abandons humanity 
to itself. No, He does not abandon them oven for a moment , 
leaving them without an Imam from tho descemlants of the 
Prophets. And the Imams can isome to their office only by the 
commandments relating to Imamat. . . . This is what al-Mu‘iz/ 
li-dini’l-lah says in his epistle. This epistle is lengthy, well-known, 
containing (referenees to) many branches of thfi kiiov'hidge of 
religion, and instructive principles ”.3 


1 Thia ia apparently dirertoi not only tho act nidations of the 

Ffttimids of being impostora, but alao agairmt the Qiirmatian-like beliefn 
about the diaoontiiiuation of iTn^wnat, 

^ Qadduh moaris not only “oculist but aUo “flint*', 

® ^Ui/rmu^l-fikhbdr^ VoL V, iti the middle : 
olJ J X?? j 4 ^ 4I1I 

dJJi ^ j lu/K j L^uUl j I oVvJl j 
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This defence of the Fatimid traditional version, if the quotation 
reaipatife is really significant* With the wealth and means of 

compulsion at their disposal the Fatimids could easily arrange that 
the most unimpeachable genealogy would be prepared for them 
by the best specialists, in case they really felt the weakness of their 
own version* And if, with aJl this, they nevertheless stuck to it, 
aufl insisted on defending it, this was probably a sign of its being 
not so hopelessly false as their enemies drived to make it in the eyes 
of the pubhe* 

It may be noted, as a psychological feature of Ismailism, that 
the sectarians, as they are now, usually attach much more importance 
to the number of the Imams rather than the names or correct 

j ^ * j * I* j * 

dUj j lU JU U Jt* jZH j <J ^ ‘ j 

j b IJIl J olt j *ySj U ^ J ^ 

ul 1 J I IjiL ■ Jju LJliiPblidl J i #j1j jFjt -jfA 

j*Ul V '.j' 4t dj ^ ^ lilb Jf J t ^ Cf ^ 

ji 0^ 4i U 1 jJoi^ i jjS * ^ ^ jjl j * 0*1 

WMiT di) jil J * ijlf HjUf J « J ijbi 4lj> J 

.J* L*|*^ 0^ J U) 43^ dJJi 

iii J t ^ jbii_ v5^ 

t J^U-1 y J J ^ ^ J* V 

J J u J I J 

^ o jjr J 4 jJ 

JUf dJij JiL.. ^ t ^W4] U J 

<0)1 U J J ^ J < V I'yi llT Jc 

0^1 ^ ur yji\ aJJ Jt ijjl ^ ^ -? 

4t J V J jTt J ^ ‘ 

, Jlil ^ ul J>- ^realp^dar.com 

UV' J 4 J-j)l , /* J 

J, jt ^ J* J 4 4^*^ J jJll Jji lA|i ,,, 
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sequence of each of them* It is difficult to find how the matters 
were standing in the past, but there ia no doubt that the numbera 
of the Imams the subject of many abstruse specula tionsj while 
their biographies and real circumstances of their lives apparently 
did not interest mao3^ so that no authentic historical records have 
been preserved. 

To sum upj it ia a fact that Maymun aUQaddahf aiul hia son 
* AbtluH-lah, were in some way connected with the circles from which 
Ismailism sprang; but there are no proofs that both, or either of 
thorn were something like “founders'’ of Ismailism; on the contrary, 
this seems quite improbable. It is equally improbable that they 
were the progenitors of the Fatimids. 

IV. Relation between the Ismailis and the Qakmatians* 

Practically all early historians treat the Ismailis and the 
Qarmatians as members of one and the same sect. This point of 
view was on the whole also predominant amongst modern 
orientalists, who, just as Proi. L. Massignon, were of tiie Dj>inion 
that the term “ Qarmatiaiis ” was the only genuine and contemporary 
name for both the Qarmatians proper, and the IsmaUis who were 
the IbUowers of the Patimid caliphs. ^ Sweeping and indiscriminate 
application of different terms, mostly applied in an abusive sense, 
has introduced enormous confusion in everything that is concerned 
with the history of Shiite sects* Hope has always been cherished 
by students that the discovery of genuine sectarian literature 
might help to trace the real boundaries between these sepsis from 
within. This hope has now disappeared : it is a sad fact that IsmaUi 
literature preserves no such information, at least in the form in 
which it could be utilized for research. There are possibly occasional 
references to different heretical currents in the works devoted to 
controversy and refutation of alleged impious doctrines. Un- 
fortunately, — and most irritatingly, — all such would-be precious 
information remains sealed owing to the objectionable habit of the 
authors mve^r to mention the names of the heretics or the sects 
whose doctrine they refute.^ After haying spent much time and 
labour on the study of such works, one never can bo sure whether 
the author reaUy meant the heretic, mdriq^ whose name suggests 
itself to the student. 

It is a well -known fact that different accounts of the Batiuite 
doctrine of the “Qarmatians", given by many authors, very often 
have little or nothing in common with the real theories found in 
the genuine lamaili works. And although much error and mis- 
understanding is obviously due to the unskilled reconstruction ol 

^ This is tilan-rly ©:3£:pi:«aaed in the opeuCig pariigrnph of liis “ Bsquiese 
dVmo Bibliographi© in. B. tl. Browne^s memorial volnni©, 1922 . 

^ The most regrettable instance of such attitude tw Qe4i an-Nu'maii'H 
work, Ikhiildf u^iUi*l~madhdhib (Guide, No. 79), which as it is appears to be 
perfectly useless. 
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the doctrine from the conflicting references belonging to different 
different periodH of time, there are some items 
which are repeated with great persistence, and yet obviously do 
not belong to the Ismaili system. Such, for instance, is the "well- 
known system of gradual initiation, or the <loctrine about the seven 
Natiqs, seven Imams, etc.^ It seems obvious that the only 
acceptable explanation would be that although there was much in 
common between the doctrines of the real Ismailis and the 
Qarmatians, both these sects also had essential differences. From 
this it is a far (*ry to tlie Qarmatians being a sect of a perfectly 
different type, as recently sugge8te<l by B. Lewis.^ Qarmatian 
tlieories, most ])robably, contained much material preserved from 
some local and original sectarian systems to which the religion of 
the peo])le belonged before they have joined the Qarmatian com- 
munity.^ But we must not forget that however hostile in their 
attitude, and unwilling to be impartial, or to make an attempt 
at the real understanding of the doctrine, the authors of the enemy 
camp, OvS already mentioned above, were not so hopelessly ignorant 
in the matter: they could occasionally peruse genuine sectarian 
books picked up with the loot in various persecution campaigns, 
or utilize tlie information communicated by the renegades, and so 
on. Confusion is inevitable in respect of the secret sects; but it 
never appears so hopeless as in the case of the Ismailis and 
Qarmatians, although the same authors clearly distinguish between 
the Ismailis and other Shi‘ite groups. For all these reasons we 
know absolutely nothing, about the religion of the Qarmatians 
of Bahrain, or the Abu-Sa‘Idis, as they were called by their 
immediate neighbours.^ Only now and then it is possible to 


1 The latter dootrine, of “Seven Imams”, appears so prominent that 
many historians, and still more many modern orientalists, have made the 
term “Seveners” a basic and generic appellation for the sect, while the latter 
in reality, — at least in its official doctrine, — decidedly rejects it. 

- “The Origins of Ifima‘lli8m”, pp. 76 sqq. 

3 It is true that many early authors, beginning with 7^hari (111, 2124 
sqq.), NawbakhtI, and others, connect the Qarmatians with the Kaysanite 
Imams, the Kha^^abiyya, et«. It is equally probable that both the worship 
of the Imams of this sect wew inherit^ by the Qarmatians, or that there 
were groups in the movement who formed transition stages between the two 
sects. But it does not seem to be quite logical to accept all such statements at 
their fsrce value. We know in how complete a mess is the information 
of all these early authors about the Qarmatians and their religion. And if 
we see that many of their statements are definitely wrong, I do not see any 
reason why we should so unhesitatingly and unreservedly accept this particular 
information. As far as history is concerned, there appears to be a com 

descendant of Muhammad b, al-Haaaflyya amongst the Qarmatian leaders. 
Surely, if such a name would be found in the annals, directly connected with 
the Qarmatians, the situation would be quite different. But as far as I know, 
there is no reference at all to any Imams connected with the Qarmatians 
proper, except in the speculations of different heresiologists whose hopeless 
lack of first hand knowledge makes this alleged fact also quite spurious. 

* According to the testimony of Na^iri Khusraw in his Safar-ndma. 

Cf. de Goeje’s “M^moire”, p. 72. 
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come across an iiidiroot hint, inoatly of a negative character, as iti 
the case ot the abseuoe of mention of any Imams in their history. 

i^jmrenlfy °!Sie. only author win) offers somo information 
about the origin and the difference between tlie Qarmatiarii^ and 
the Ismailis is Nawbakhti (cl. in the beginiiiiig of tbe iv/xth c.). 
In all probability he was in close tounh with lamaiii circles, because 
he shows signs of first hand aDquaiiitaiice with Isinaili dogmatios; 
therefore he seems to be deserving of credence. Ho gives the name 
of al-Miibarakiyya to the followers of Miibaniuiad b. isma^il who 
regarded lurn as the legitimate auccossor of his father and his 
grandfather. Imam Ja'far, and were so named after Mubarak, 
a fnawla of lama'il b. Ja^far^— an obscure personage. From what. 
Nawbakhti says it appears that most probably after tlie death of 
Mubanuiiad b. Isma^il they split into several sii bisects. One oi 
these, organized by a certain Qarmatuya, who also had much to 
do witli the earlier Khattabiyya ideas, regarded Muhammad b, 
Isma^U as the promised Messiah, the Qa'im and the Mahdl of the 
Last Day, tlie final Apostle of God,^ 

This would appear to be a precious bit of iiifurniatioii wtiioh 
finds support in many allusions found in Ismaili tradition. It is 
a very w^eU-knowm fact that in these early Shi'ite sects sentiment 
often ran high, aiul almost every eminent Alid, especially belonging 
to the ^^main^' line of the Imams, rarely escaped the? honour of being 
proclaimed by hia fanatical supporters a semi^Divine being, 
imniortal, the promised Mahdl, etc., whoso death was only a 
temporary oceultation after which, at a certain fixed date, he had 
to come back in all his glory. Sucli se<jt3, of the waqjitfya type, 
w^ere quite common; apparently their invariable fate was the same: 
after long expectations, sad disappointment and disillusionment, 
they had to give up their original beliefs, and find shelter in some 
new Shi'ite groups, attributing their failure to the error in their 
understanding of the infallible DiviJie signs and prophecies. It 
is not only probable, but seems a reliable fact that Muhammad b. 
Isma^n w^as particularly made the subject of such speculations in 
certain circles, Tlie most decisive fact about him was that he 
was the deve?itk successor of 'AU.^ The mystic power of numbers, 
i.e* of the rhythm of the nature expressed by them, since the 


^ Nawbakhti, p. 6L. 

^ It is neceasary to distingoiah clearly between two different Shiite 
traditions! the tradition accepted by the Israailis (and probably some other 
sects) mgarded 'All as a saint of a higher rank th^i an ordinary Imam; he 
was the A i.e, the asdsuH-I mdtnat, the ‘"foundation of Imamat ” . Contrary 
to this, the tradition of tlie Ithna-‘asharis, and cognate sects, regarded all 
Imams as equal (this also, oa esoteric grounds, was later on assumed in the 
reformed Persian Ismailism). Muhammad b, Isma'il was the seventh 
beginning with Hasan (followed by Husayu, Za3mu"l-‘abidin, Mubanmiad 
al-Baqir, da^far ag’^Sdiq, and Isma‘if)* But apparently there were some 
groups even within Ismailism itself who held different opinions, because one 
frequently meets in early records with the idea that Ismail was the seventh 
Imam. 
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times immemorial had an overwhelming influence upon the mind 
of all nations. Already more than two thousand years ago a great 
realpatifphjjogopijer^ and a philosophical school, the Pythagoreans, tried to 
And formulas for it. Such abstruse speculations, in the form of 
the science of jafr, etc., are very strongly connected with the 
memory of Imam Ja‘far and his school. The fact that Muhammad 
b. Isma'il was the seventh Imam, and was therefore specially 
worshipped, left indelible traces on the history of the sect. Even 
in the esoteric doctrine of the Fatimid school of Ismailism there are 
striking traces of this early period, which apparently have remained 
as “fossilised” formations in the living tissues of the evolutionizing 
religion, piat out of the tenacious conservatism common to all eso- 
teric sects. In an esoteric prayer which is attributed to al- 
Mu'izz li-dlni’l-lah himself (341-366/963-976), Mohammad b. 
fsma'il is referred to in the terms of “the Seventh Natiq, the last 
and final Prophet of God, the founder of a new ahari‘a, the Qa’im of 
the Resurrection”, etc. * The same ideas about him are founa in 
the eleventh chapter of the SSvhru’l-ma‘ dm, by Sayyid-na Idris, 
dealing with the “ historiosophy ” of Ismailism. Other esoteric 
works also contain indications to the same eflfet:t. As one may 
see, such ideas appear to be quite meaningless in the Fatimid 
doctrine, at least in its zdhir branch, for the reason that not only 
did it accept 21 Imams who are actually known, but also admits 
the existence of the hkhien Imams after at-Tayyib who still remain 
ill concealment till our own time. Apart from this, the Fatimid 
doctrine really does not recognize any other shari^a except that of 
Muhammad the Prophet ; the esoteric part of the doctrine is 
only an extension and supplement to it *. 

Reviewing the tradition about the earliest history of the sect 
as preserved in the ‘ Uyunu'l-alMdr, and summed up above, we 
may note certain very interesting indications. Taken without the 
inevitable religious retouch, the sequence of the events which 
followed the death of Muhammad b. Isma'Il appears to be as 
follows: the group headed by him split into several parties, led by 
his different sons. From the strictly religious point of view of 
Sayyid-na Idris it appears as if Imam ‘Abdu’l-kh continued to 
ap|H>itit one of his brothers after another as his “lieutenants”. It 


^ Th 0 esobtido prayers, attributed ta al-Mu4zz, are arranged according 
to the days of the week. They are to be recited in addition to the ordinary 
iiamdz prayers. Of, above, p, 74* note I, 

^ As in known, the Great QiydincUf or Resurrection, probably in 
consonance with these esoteric speculations, was announced in Alamut byj^r pom 
the Nizari Imam, Hasan dhikri-hi's-saldm, on the 17th Ramadan 559/8- 
viii-1154. So far no genuine records of the event are fomid, and it is not 
clear From the available materials whether ^asaa was regarded aa the founder 
of a new or some one else. On the whole, however* it does not look 

as if the new system was properly devised and organized. Most probably 
it did not go beyond the replacement of the ordinary prayers with the esoteric* 
the physical fast with the spiritual ”, etc,* leaving all the fundamental 
principles of Islam intact. 
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is quite possible that he, in the begijinitig having failed to secure a 
hold over the community^ escaped, as it is reported, to the remote 
Taba*fi§fe%\'^Wh^,'^later on, ultimately settled in Salamiyyaj in 
Xoxthorn Syria. Meaiiwhile his brothers wore either killed, as 
jiarrated, iu the conflict with the Abbasids, or died; and their 
groups, left without an. apparent head, the Imam, transferred their 
allegiance upon him. Such things happened not so rarely in the 
history of Tsmailism, A deputation then was sent to him, 
recognizing- him as their Imann This apparently is the real 
meaning of the events narrated in tlie beginning of the Istitdni'U 

But in addition to these developfnents there was yet another 
circumstance of great importance. The usual mentality underlying 
the Wfjqfiyya movements, montionod above, had in this case especially 
fav^oiirable conditions in which to develop. And it is possible to 
sec, quite in accordance with the lacooic reference of Nawbakhti, 
that such a movement really started. Sayyid-iia Idris attributes 
it to Ahmad al-Kayyal, or Ibii al-Kayyal, who, as wc have seen, 
proclaimed himself an Imanij etci. The information is doubtlessly 
derived from tho same source from which it was also taken by 
Sliahrastani. It is Impossible to find whether it was the work of 
Ibn Razzam, or even some Ismaili work which served him as his 
source. Both versions, of Shahrastani and of 8ayyid-iia Idris, 
diflFor only in the references to the Imam. It is difficult to decide 
in how far these references were introduced by Sayyid-na Idris 
himself, while he simply derived his story from the well-knoum work 
of Shahrastaiii, and not from earlier sources. The movement, 
apparetitly, was very serious, and although the terms in which it is 
referred to are rather vague, it is obvious that the author knew 
of its later disastrous developments. His rather obscure references 
in this connection to Abud-Kl\attab and Mughira also seem to bo 
significant. 

It scorns that it would l>o not quite b ageless if we regard this 
tradition as referring to the split between the Ismailis, i.e, later 
Patimids, and the Qarmatiane. If this is assumed, many things in 
the history of the Qarmatian movometit find a very convincing 
explanation. The story tallies well witli the information of 
Nawbakhti, and satigfactotlly explains why notliing is found in 
all historical references to the Qarmatians about the existence of 
the Imams amongst them: as Muhammad b. Isma^Il was thi^ 
ultimate Apostle of God, tho Messiah, etc., the new sfmri'a which 
he has given to the world was obviously comphte^ containing both 

realpatidar.com 

1 Th© motives for the search aftor the Imam mentioned in the Istita/r 
itaelf, are quite simple : the Jhnain left eomminiity in company with some 
trusted men, hut his devoted followers wanted to recover him. Keligious 
tradition does not question the actions of these devotees from the point of 
view of discipline ; contrary to this, it even mentions the Imain'^s reproaches 
for their having traced him against his will. Religious sentiment, certainly, 
does not always follow logic* 
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the ordinary and the hidden parts. It therefore no longer required 
the Imam, in the Shi‘ite sense, whose chief function was to keep and 
realpati^§r.gg^ 0 y to the masses the un-revealed poi^tion of the original 
Divine Revelatioiij received by Muhammad the Prophet, and 
entrusted by him to ^Ali and his successors in order to disclose it 
gradually. 

This hypothesis excellently explains that fierce anti-Islamic 
spirit which is manifest in all the terrible exploits of the Qarmatians, 

Their cruelty to Muslims of all sehoolSj and their systematic per- 
petration of the most heinous sacrilegious acts, culminating in the 
deSBcratioii of the Ka^ba, ajul carrying away the sacred Black Stone, 

4 an not be regarded as a simple manifestation of the ordinary Beduin 
predisposition to brigandry, and acts of hooliganism. This 
obviously was a direct outcome of their religious poinl* of view. 

If WT suppose that they regarded themselves as the followers of a 
new rc^ligion, revealed t.o supersede the now obsolete religion of 
Islam, then everything becomes clear. Their attitude could bo 
regarded then as a parallel to the attitude of the early Islamic 
community towards the earlier religions of Christianity and Judaism , 
Although admitting their Divine origin, — or, perhaps, exactly on 
account of this admission, — ^they fiercely fought not against them, 
but agamst the non-recognition of what, according to their views, 
should be a legitimate continuation, crowning the earlier imperfet^t 
systems. 

The story of their seizure of the Black Stone is the culmination 
of their struggle. As is well known, it was carried away with tho 
terrible bloodshed which the Qarmatiaiis staged within tho holy 
limits of the great sanctuary of Islam itself, on tho 8 th Dhu'l-bijja 
317/12-1-930. No amount of nogotiatioiiB, offers of exorbitant 
HuniH of reward, etc., could induce them to return the stone. And it 
was a great surprise when in the month of Dhud-QaMa (or Dhul- 
bijja) 339, i.e. April or May 951, the stone was returned by them, 
without any demand for compensation. 

Prom the standpoint of the present hypothesis it is quite easy 
tio suggest that the terrible slaughter of the pilgrims in the Ka^ba 
itself, and the seizure of the sacred relic wore not acts of wanton 
cruelty, but were connected with some expectations of a religious 
character, such possibly as the “return/' of Muhammad b. Isma^Tl 
in full glory, etc., which most probably was expected to be due 
about that timeJ But when nothing special had happened, ttie 
sect, most probably, in the usual way, recognized some error 

1 Apart from the ordinary Messiaiiistio expectations of which the yEiifllim 
world was full at that early period, referenoes to the lii story of the QaifeatTalijrPl' COlTl 
are especially connected with some eagerly awaited dates. All sorts of 
astrological speculations are so numerous in these records that do Ooeic. 
with his thoroughness and exuberant Jaboriousnefls, has even given in his 
‘‘M^moire" special tables for the dates of the positions of Jupiter and Saturn, 
etc. (cf, also pp. 113 eqq, and especially p. 123). It is not clear what these 
speculations were, and what exactly was expect^ to happen, but it is a fact 
that some important event was expected to take place very sotm. 

6b 
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admitted by them in the oaloulations of the date for the great 
event, which was then postponed till a much later date. The 
fiery enthuaiasm o? the followers was considerably damped, and 
ultimately the “dynamism” of the sect “fizzed” out, and it was 
absorbed by other commumties. Apparently the reactions to such 
internal crises would appear to outsiders as “conversion” of the 
Qarmatians.t It is quite probable that a certain ourrent could 
come in existence in the sect favouring their rapproehemerii with 
the Fatimids who were at that time at the height of their power, 
which, as usual, might easily be taken by the masses as the 
proof of their truth, miraculously manifested by Divine help. 

If this theory is true, then the difficult problem of the relations 
between the Qarmatians and the Fatimid caliphs is easily solved. 
Such acts as the well-known letter of al-Mahdl to Abu Tahir, the 
leader of the Qarmatians, containing a protest against their saoiilege 
with carrying away the sacred stone,® obviously implied the 
admission of a certain connection, historical or religious, between 
the two sects. And also different hostile actions directed against 
the Fatimids, on the part of the Qarmatians were quite logical: 
for them the Fatimids were not Imams, even if being genuine 
descendants of Muhammad b. Isma'Il. Most probably from their 
point of view the Ismailis were in the same position as other Muslims 
with regard to the new sliori'a. Perhaps, if we may venture to guess, 
tlie theory of the Fatimids descending from ' Abdui-lah b. Maymun, 
and not from Muhammad b. Isma'il, was spread and strengthenecl 
not without the connivance, or even definite sympathy, of those 
Qarmatian sub-currents which probably always existed in certain 
Ismaili circles. This is particularly manifest in the ideas of the 
Druzes, who generally show many leanings which, being non-Ismaili, 
most probably should be regarded as Qarmatian, especially in the 
details of the theory of Imamat. 

Returning again to the story of the split in the following of 
Muhammad b. Isma'il, it is difficult to trace the connection of 
Ahmad b. al-Kayyal with the further history of the Qarmatians. 
Was he the same person as Qarmatuya mentioned by Nawbakhti ? 
Or perhaps, was he the same as Ahmad, the son of ‘Abdu’l-lah b. 
Maymun, who is often mentioned in histories, and is supposed to 
be the “Imam”, the son and successor of Abdu’l-lah b. al-Qaddah ? 
This supposition is extremely tempting. The date of the death of 
M uhamm ad b. Isma'H most probably fEiJls within the last quarter 
of the second/eighth c., when ‘Abdu’ldah himself was already an 
old man. He could be the original promoter of the ideas, the 
founder of the doctrine, whUe his son really could take upon himself 
all the necessaiy actions. 

There may also be yet another theory : as is already mentioned 
above,® all Ismaili controversial works have the habit of never 

1 Gf. B. Lewie, op. dt., pp. 22, S9, etc, 

* Of. ibid., p. 81. * See p. 77, aud note 2, 
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mentioning by their real names the heresies and the heretics whom 
I t refute. All heretics are uniformly (sailed mariq, and their 
rea most probably, was only disclosed orally. This was 

possible so long as the tradition was fresh; later on the Ismailis 
themselves were quite helpless to identify aU the rmriqs. If wc 
suppose that Sajyid-na I(ids had at his disposal an early source 
in which the story of the split was narrated in the same way as 
tliat given by Shahrastanl about Ahniad ibn al-Kayyal, but the 
name of the tndriq was not mentioned, it is quite possible that, 
j)crusing the well-known work of this famous heresiologist, he 
unhesitatingly identifi(xl the mariq with Ibn al-Kayyal. But the 
real mariq in question was ‘Abdu’l-lah b. Maymun. The most 
interesting reference of such an erudite author as the great 
Abu V Ala al-Ma‘arri (363/973-449/1058) in his Eitdbv.%Ghufran,^ 
in which he mentions the apostasy of Ibn al-Qaddab, couplecl with 
the fact of his being completely ignored in Ismaili literature, seems 
to be extremely significant. What is more natural than the protest 
of the old fanatic, who spent hU whole life in promoting the religion 
to which he was so devoted, and now sees that the rivalry of the 
different sons of the defunct head of the sect threaten to ruin the 
work of his whole life ? It is quite easy to belic^ve that he had to 
resort to the waqjiyya principle. When later on the talented and 
remarkably energetic fu-st and second cojiccaled Imams, the real 
ancestors of the Fatimids, succeeded in turning the ideas of the sect 
into a new chaimel, and making the followers to accept the principle 
of the continuation of Imamat, — as it is formulated in the well- 
known expression; “the world never remains without an Imam”, — 
they, quite naturally, weeded out all the beliefs referring to the 
doctrine of Muhammad b. Isma'il beuig the Seventh Natiq, etc. 

The memory of the mdriqs ‘Abdu’l-lah -b. Maymun and others 
gradually disappeared from tradition, and only a few fragmentary 
epithets and expressions, retained in the esoteric beliefs from that 
earlier phase of the religion, were all that the conservatism of the 
sect could preserve in its further evoluticni. 

The cdnnection between ‘Abdu’l-lah b. Maymun and Ismailisin 
or Qarmatianism so far cannot be established by references to 
different historical documents, and this is again a weak point of the 
official theory. But it is easy to explain this; both Ismailism and 
Qarmatianism appear on the historical stage as already organized 
movements only as late as the last quarter of the third /ninth c., 
i.e. probably more than a century after the death of ‘Abdu’l-lah b, 
Maymun. In the total absence of any reliable chronology, and 
genuine records, the picture is very fragmentary and rebseure^r.com 
Many episodes have been completely misunderstood, os in the casf! 
of the grand rising of the Arab tribes in the Syrian desert, which 
nearly ended in the seizure of Damascus. The rising was always 
treated as a campaign of the ‘‘Northern branch of the Qarmatians” ; 

1 B. Lewis, (>p. cit,, p. GiJ. 
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and many learned theories have been based on the interpretation of 
different pareports about these events. In reality, however, the 
rising had nothing to do with the Qarinatians of any branch, was a 
purely Ismaili and pro-Fatiniid movement, and was merely an 
unsuccessful rehearsal of what ten years later was with such triumph 
staged at the gates of Sijilmasa. With a slightly better organization, 
under more talented leaders, etc,, the struggle had much chance 
to be crowned with the establishment of' the Fatimid caliphate in 
Syria; the consequences of such developments would probably have 
altered the whole history of Islam, 

I hope to analyse all these matters elsewhere ; hero I would 
like to add a few words about a possible additional link between 
the early events mentioned above, and the history of the Qarmatians 
of Bahrayn, 

As Dr. B, Lewis apparently rightly concludes, different names 
mentioned in connection of the exploits of the famous Qannatian 
leader, Abu Sa^id Hasan b. Bahram al-Jannabi in Bahrayn, 
apparently refer to one and the same person (p* 78 sq,): Abu 
Zakariya Yahya b, al~MaJidl at-Tamami (or as-Samami). He was 
killed by Abu Sa'id apparently soon after his arrival in Bahrayn 
(i.e. after 281 /8S4). The name ^*al-Mahdi'* is rather rare; we may 
therefore have some right to ask whether this Yahya b* al-Mahdl, 
who apparently was a prominent member of the community, and 
a dignitary, was a son of Mahdi b. Hurrauz, mentioned above in 
the narrative of the last years of bfe of Muhammad b. Isma'il, 
and the events which took place after his death ? 

Bombay, 1-vii— 1940. 
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at-TARJAMATU'Z-ZAHIRA 

AN ANONYMOUS TRACT ON THE HISTORY OF 
THE BOHORAS 

By H. M. Fakhk 
Intboduotoby Note. 

While prepai'ing a descriptive list of the Persian and Arabic 
MSS. in the Society’s coUection (1928, JBBRAS, N.S., iii. 1^3), 
1 tbund a MS. dealing with the early history of the Bohoras vvliich 
fully merited publication both on account of its historical allusions 
and of its entertaining character (Ibid., pp. 7-9). The MS., 
entitled at-Tarjamatu*z-Zdhira li-FirgcUi Bohratil-Bdkira, is an 
anonymous Arabic riaala, with an interlinear Persian translation. 
As I was not familiar with the history of Gujarat, 1 prevailed upon 
my friend Dewan Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri, who is not only well- 
versed in Persian, but also familiar with the liistory of Gujarat, 
to translate the interlinear rendering of the Arabic original. This 
he did in an interesting paper ‘ A Legendary Histoiy of the Bohoras ’ 
(1933, JBBRAS, 37-62), and added some very illuminating notes 
from other sources. The Arabic original however remained 
unedited; and it gives me pleasure that one of my pupils at th(( 
Law College, Mr. H. M. Pakhr, has now edited the Arabic text 
for publication. He was able to obtain a copy of this rare riadh 
from an Ismaili 8om*ce for purposes of collation, and the result i.'< 
an improvement in the text offered below. Not. many variants are 
actually indicated, but the newly-found MS. which is designated 
^ furnishes on the whole a better text. This MS. was transcribed 
by Ua’ud b. Qasimji of Wadhwan in Kathiawar. It consists of ten 
folios, by 4^ inches, 12 lines to the page. The last line on cadi 
page is lost because the whole of the bottom portion is worm-eaten. 
The paper u.sed is Indian, handmade, and tlic date is 1272/1866, 
being 7 years later than the Society’s copy, Ar. 4. 

Despite the coming to light of ^ , the authorship of at- 
Tarjamatu'z’Zdhira remains unltnown (1933, JBBRAS, 45). Ah 
its contents are folly given in the Descriptive List (1928, JBBRAS, 
7-9), no useful purpose would be served by furnishing a complete 
translation of the tract, especially as Dewan Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri 
lias in his previous article published a rendering of the Persian inter- 
linear translation. Mr. Pakhr has added however a few notes to 
indicate those passages where the Arabic original differs from tlie 
Persian rendering, and these need careful attention, although the 
disorepanoies are hardly consequential. 
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The is Ml of purely Indian legends, and apart from its 
realpati^^^^^^ interest, it contains the earliest known reference to the 
derivation of the word Bohora (p. 96, 1. 13, 14). — a.a.a.p. 



Text. 
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An Anow/tnov,‘i 7V(7ct mi Niitoty of the Bnhoros 
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t t ? ^ ^ ^ 

AiU)l <ul JLX LJ w ^ ^ ( , lla^l • . J* Oj^ < J 
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Ref, to Da*i 'Abd ‘Allp No. 43, ((^) 
died 1817. 
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Notes. 

Only the most important points of discrepancy between the 
translation offered by Dewan Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri in 1933, 

J BBBAS, 37-62 and the present text are mentioned. His paper 
is referred to as Leg. Hia., and the page "and line refers to the 
Arabic text as printed above, 

(1) Compare page 99, line 16, with Leg. His.t page 40, line 3 : 

‘And demonstrated something to the Bohoras.’ 

It should be — 

‘ He (‘Abdu’l-I&h) demonstrated some of the wonders which 
made every infidel submissive or humbled ’ — 

(The word ^,-iJ according to Lane’s Lex. means wonder, 

syn. v^.) 

(2) Compare page 91, line 12, with iej. His., page 40, line 26 : 

‘The king was brought there.’ 

It should be — 

‘They should bring him to the king.’ 

(3) Compare page 93, line 6, with Leg, Bis., page 42, line 6 : 

‘It was he who afterwards became the perfect agent and 
the excellent guide Mawlana Saifu’d-din and he (Saila’d-d!n) 
was their excellent ancestor and their great father.’ 

It should be — realpatidar.com 

‘ And it was he to whom the perfect agent and the excellent 
guide Mawlana Saifu'd-din is related (i.e. the Dd*i of the 
author's period) as well as his excellent ancestors and fore- 
fathers. So he (the King) is their noble ancestor and great 
father.’ 
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(4) Compare page 93, line 8, with heg. His., page 42, line 9 ; 

Ya'qub was the person to whom the 
affair was entrusted when Saifu’d-din died.’ 

It should be — 

‘ And to his (the king Sidraj’s) sou whose name was Ya'qub 
the affair was entrusted by the Wall { ‘Abdu ’1-lah) when he died, ’ 

(6) Compare page 94, line 5, with Leg. His., page 42. line 29: 

‘Some of the Yemenite learned rneti called him Lamak 
b. Malik al-HammSdi.’ 

It should be — 

' And his coming (to India) was by the order of one near 
whom he learnt and who was one of the learned men of Yaman 
whose name was Lamak b. Malik nl-Hammadi,’ 

(6) Compare page 94, line 7, with Leg. His,, page 42, line 31 : 
‘Now he is the source from which he sprung (?),’ 

It should be— 

‘And this Lamak is the soui'ce from which ‘Abda’l-lali 
sprung out, i.e. derived his knowledge,’ 

(7) Compare page 94, line 18, with Leg. His., ]>age 43, line 12 : 

' All Khalifs are his equals.’ 

It should be — 

‘ He was respected by all the Khalifs.’ 

(8) Compare page 95, line 2, vv^ith Leg. His., p. 43, line 14 ; 

‘For residence he had built a house under the shadow of 
which walls and trees sought shelter.’ 

It should be — 

' He had no house but ho used to seek shelter under walls 
and trees.* 

(9) Compare page 95, line ti, with Leg. His., page 43, line 1(1; 

‘She was pleading for Salman sitting near the Prophet at 
night time when he left.’ 

It should be — 

‘ She related that several sittings usetl to take place by the 
Prophet udth Salman privately at night time where SaLmaii 
was almost overpowering aU of us (in his learning) before the 
Prophet, may the peace of God be upon him and on his 
progeny.’ 
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(JO) (Compare page 95, line 11, with Leg. Hie., p. 43, line 29 ; 

realpatidar com * that Salman had met Jbsils, the son of Mary, 

on whom be salutation/ 

It should be — 

‘It is said that Salman had met the representative of Jesus.' 
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SHORT NOTES 

AUTERIALS FOR AN ISAIAILJ RIBLIOGRAPHY: 1936-1938 
By Asaf a, a. Fyzee 

On a previous occasioti attention had been drawn to the 
necessity of preparing an adequate bibliography of all works relating 
to Ismaili.sm which had appeared till that time, and the difficulty 
of doing Bf» at Bombay, which had bocomo a centre of Ismaili 
research. To the bibliography preparcrl by Prof. L. Massignon* 
must now bo added the seventy-two titles appearing in my earlier 
paper,® and some twenty more in an additional note.® The previous 
materials came up to the year 1935; in the present issue it is 
proposed to enumerate the books, articles and important reviews 
which have appeared during the three years 1936, 1937 and 1938. 
It is to be hoped that this will bo a regular feature and that 
students of Isniailism will contribute to making the notes as 
exhaustive as possible. I would therefore appeal to every reader 
of these lines to send additional titles, so that in course of time an 
adequate bibliography of Ismailism may be possible of compilation. 

My gratitude is due to Professor Ign. Kratchkovsky (Leningrad) 
artrJ Mr. B. Lewis (London) for suggestions and additions. 

1936 

I Fyzee, Asaf A. A. Additional Notes for an Ismaili Biblio- 
graphy. pp. 107-109. 

2. tvanow, W. A Creed of the Fatimids. (Based on the Tdju’l- 
'aqa'id of Sayyid-na 'All b. Md. b. al-Walid.) Qayyimah 
Press, Bombay. 82 pages. 

3 U7nmii’l-Kitdb. Persian text, edited. Der Islam, 

vol. xxiii, pp. 1-132. 

The Sect of Imam-Shah in Gujrat. JBBRAS, 

pp. 19-70. 

5. Rashidu’d-din Sinan. .S7, iii, p. 1123. 

6. Isma'iliya. El (Supplement), pp. 98-102. 


realpatidar.com 

* "Eaquisae d’une Bibliographie Qarmate”, 'AjabnSma (a volume of 
studies presented to £. G. Browne on his 60th birthday, CambridKe, 1922), 

328-329. 

* “Materials for an Ismaili Bibliography," JBBRAS for 193S, N.S.. 

Vol. 11.59-6.5. 

* “Additional Notes for an Ismaili Bibliography", JBBRAS for 1930, 

N.S., Vol. 12. 107-109. 
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7. Kraus, P. Baziana, II. Exraits du Kitab A*ldmu’n-Nubutvwa 
d’Abii Hatim ar-Razi. Orientalia, V, fasc. 1, pp. 35-66. 

realpatid^.com (continued). Ibid,, pp. 358-378. 

9. Massignon, L. Mutanabbi devant lo Sieule Istnaelion de 
rislatn. Mem, de Vlnst. Fran^. de DamAs, Beyrouth. 

10. Mujtaba Ali, Syed. The Origin of the Khojas and their Jteligious 

Life Today. Untersuch. zum aUgemeine Seligionsgeschichtef 
8. Bonn. 109 pages. 

11. Wiet, G. Un Nouveau tissu fatimide. Oncwto^to, V, pp, 385- 

388. (Inscription of al-Musta'li.) 


1937 

1. Al-Hamdani, H. P. A Compendium of Isma'Ui Esoterics 

{Zahru%Ma‘dnt). Islamic CuUure, XI, pp. 210-220. 

2. Uasan ‘Ail ‘Abdu’l>‘Ali. Shddi Nikdh (i.e. the shari'a 

injunctions regarding marriage together witl\ extracts from 
da'ivat books), pp. 96, 16. Burhanpur. 

3. ‘Inan, Md. ‘Abdu’l-lah. aUHdkiiy, bi-amri’l-ldh wa aardru'd- 

da* vxtii’UFdtimXya. (In Arabic.) Dar Nasbr al-Hadith, 
Cairo, 27? pages. 

4. Juwaynl. Ta*r\kh-i JaMn-Chtshd. Persian text, Part III, 

The Assassins. Edited by Mirza Muhammad Qazwlni. 

Gibb Memorial N. Series, XVI, 3. Pp. xiv, 692, 30. 

6. Zaki Md. Hasan. Kunnz'tdhFd.Uml'i^n. In Arabic, 1366/1937, 
Cairo, Daru’l-Kutub al-Mi^rlya. 292 pages and numerous 
plates. 

REvnrws, 

(1) Guidi, M. Review on Koddmi Fir by W. Ivanov (l.B.A. fcjeries, 

No. 6, 1936). Bivista degli Studi OrierUali, xvii, pp. 232-233. 

(2) . Review on A Creed of the Fatimids by W. Ivanow 

(see above. No. 2 of 1936), thid., pp. 293-302. 

1938 

1. Chunara, ‘AH Md. Jan Md. Nuri Mubin fiablu'l- ldhi% Matin. 

(Ill Urdu.) Lives of the Ismaili Imams. Khoja Sindh i 
Press, Bombay. 670 pages. (Also in Gujrati). 

2. Baylami, Md. b. Hasan. Baydn madhhabVl-Bdtiniya too. 

bufidni-hi {manqiil min kitdb Qawd^id ‘aqd’id dl Mu^mmad). 

Ed. R. Strothmaim. Bib. Islamica, No. 11. Istanbiiff'^'^®'^ 
Matba'atu’d-Dawla. Brockhau8,Ji(.D.M.G. 137 pages. 

3. Fyzee, Asaf A. A. aUHiddyatu’l-Amiriya (with an appendix 

Iqd‘ Samd'iqi’l-Irghdm). Arabic text, edited with an intro- 
duction. Islamic Research Association Series, No. 7. 
Oxford University Press, Bombay. 21 -f 39 pages. 
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4, Ivanow, W. A Forgotten Braneh of the JR AS, 

r,. of Persian lamaili Imama. J HBRAS, 

pp. 49-62. 

6. — — — . An lamaili Poem in praiae of Fidawis. llnd., 

pp. 63-72. 

7. . Some Ismaili Strongholda in Persia. Islamic 

Cullurt, xii, pp. 383-396. 

8. Kraua, P. The “(Jojitroversies” of Fakhr al-Din Kazi. 

y6ifj!.,])p. 131-153. 

9. Lewis, B. An lamaili Interpretation of the Fall of Adam. 

BSOS, 691. 

10. Strothinaiui, 11. On the History of Islamic Heresiography. 

fslamir. Culture.^ XI 1, pp. 5-16 {to be continued). 

11. Walker, J. A Fatimid Kufl(! Tablet from Upper Egypt. 

Le Mushii, vol. 51, Louvain. 

Postscript : 

An addition to tlio bibliography already published is a Persian 
book Ft Ta’nkh-i Firqati’l- Aghdkhdnlya wa’UBohra by Mabmud b, 
Mahdi at-TabrizI (an-NajafI). Pp. 354, 8 by 6 inches, 24 lines 
to the page, Persian lithograph, naskh. C^ajaf, Matba* a Murtadwiya, 
1351/1932. 


THHEE SULAYMANl BA'lS: 1936-1939 
By Asaf a. a. Fyzee 

The Sulaymarii Musta'Iians are so few in number that very 
little is known about them. Apart from those that are to be found 
in Bombay and Sind, the bulk of them exist in the Yemen, and it 
is almost impossible to give a correct estimate of their numerical 
extent.! Information about their dd'is is also extremely difficult 
to obtain, and except the dates of their death mentioned in their 
prayer book, Sahifatu’^-Saldt, almost nothing is known to the 
outside world, although it is said that the Da'wat carefully preserves 
their biographies and the accounts of their times. In the year 
1934 a chronological list of the Imams and dd'is of the Musta'lian 
Ismailis was published by me.® Since then, during the last four 
years, three of their dd'is have died, the 46th in 1936, the 46th 
in 1938 and the 47th in 1939. Another point of interest is that the 
46th dd't, together with the 24th, 25th, 26th, 27th, 28th and 29th, 
was one of the seven Indian dd'ts out of 48, the rest being Yemenite 
Arabs. 

• 1 934 , JBBKAS, 18 . 

* Ibid., 8-16. 
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Continuing the list of the Sulaymani d4*U from p. 14 of the 
Article^ited, we may note the names and the dates ^ of death of the 
'tSree^ who have di^, and the name of the present dd'%, the 48th 
in the line of succession, 

45* Sayyid-na ahJamall'AlI b, Muhsin. 10 (9) Rajah 1355/ 
Friday, 25 September, 1936, Najran, Yemen, 

46. Sayyid-na Husamu’d-din al-Hajj Ghulam Husayn. 21 
(20) Safar 1357/Thursday, 21 April, 1938, Bombay, 

47. Sayyid-na ash-Sharafi Sharafu'd-dm Husayii b, Ahmad 
al-Makrami, 18 (16) Sha'ban 1358/Sunday, 1st OGtober, 1939, 
Ta'if, 

48. Sayyid-na Jamalu’d-din ‘All b, Husayn al-Makrami, son 
of the previous da't, is the present dd'z. 

Through the kindness and courtesy of the present man§ub^ 
of the Sulaymanls, that is the dd*t of India, who is under the dtt% 
of the Yemen, Mawlana al-Hajj Muhammad Ishaq Sahib, it has 
been possible to obtain a few biographical particulars of each of 
the last three da* Is, In this connection I have also to express 
my gratitude to Mawlawi Muh^immad Shakir, who visited the 
Yemen in 1341 /i922-23 in the company of the late Mawlana al-Hajj 
FathuTlah, brother of the late Sayykl-na Ghulam Husayn^ the 
46th dd'l. 

The 45th Sayyid-na ‘All b, Muhsin, was born in 1275/1858, 
and thus attained the age of SO years according to the Muslim 
calendar, and of 78 years, according to the solar reckoning. He 
was a silent, learned man, with a mystic bent of mind, and was 
very popular with the tribesmen. Extremely courteous and Birnple 
in his ways, the Beduin had complete access to him at all times. 
He reigned as dd'% for 23 years, and is buried at Hisn Mansura in 
Najran. Being a Yemenite Arab, wo have not much information 
regarding the details of his life. 

The next Sayyid-na Ghulam Husayn §abib, was in 

many respects a remarkable personality, and being an Indian, we 
have a fuller account of his life, attainments arid activities. He 
was born on the first of Jumada I, 1274/17 December 1857 at 
Hyderabad, Deccan, He learnt Arabic first at home, and later 
on ho and his brother Mawla-na al- Hajj Fatbn*l-lah, who ulLimatoly 
became a Tnan^ub^ studied at one of the most famous centres of 

^ With regard to the dat«B, the first figure ropreserits the date according 
to the Ismaiii reckoning, and the second, bracketed figure, according to the 
usual Islamic calendar. For the Ismaiii dates, the permanent calendar 
prepared by Shaykh Kibatu’Mab b. Shamsu’d -din, called Minhaju^t^T^twariyi, 
(Bombay, 1355/1036) has been used; and for the dates accord 
general Islamic calendar, Wustenfeld- Mahler, Vergleichungs-Taballen, 2ud 
ed,, by Ed. Mahler (Leipzig, 1926). 

* According to the Sulaymani nomenclature, the dd*i of the Yemen 
has three jazdHr (sing, jaztra) under him: Yemen, Sind, and Hind (India), 
The daHs of Sind and Hind ar© called rmn^ubs, and they have a slightly 
lower position than the dd'i of the Yemen, who is also called ddH 
Yam. (See JBBRAS for 1934, 16.) 
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Arabic learnings Deoband, and were the pupils of the celebrated 
Man la*na Muhammad Qasim, the founder of the Deoband School, 
tt^hiehfiiif]t5^'aS9|Qircd great fame as a school of hadllh and Qur’anic 
sciences, Sayyid-na Ghulam Hiisayii visited the Yemen in 1303/ 

1885-86 during the lime of the 42nd du'i and acquired a special 
knowledge of the hiqd'iq. His father was also a cclcbraf.ed divine 
and mansub, Mawla-na al-Hajj Farbat ^Ali Sahib (died 1324/1006), 

In 1327/1009 Sayyid-na 'All b. Hibat'Idali the 44th da'i {died 
1331/1913} appointed Min mansub by nas^ (mvtlaq) ^ at ttie age of 53, 
and it is curious that according to the abjad system of recording 
dates in mnemonic words, the words irulioate 1327, 

On the death of Mawla-na Diya’ ‘All ^ahib, which occurred on 19 
Shawwal 1330 /August 1912, he attained the full position of al~ 
man f fib aUmtistaqilL 

He was appointed dd'% by in 1333 by Sayyid-na 'Ali b. 

Muhsin, who appointed him and Sayyid-na ash-Sharafi to succeed 
each other. Ami on the <]ealh of Sayyid-na ‘Ali b. Muhsin, which 
occurred on Friday, 10 Raj, 1355/25 Sep, 1936, he became the 
dd*l of the Sulayrnaiii Musta* liana, thus being the seventh Indian 
to achieve tins unique distinction, 

Sayyid-na Ghulam Husayn died at Mahim, a suburb of Bombay, 
in his owm house called Farhat MaiiziL and is buried in the Sulaymani 
gabrisfdn in Bombay, Being the only dd't to be buried here, a 
mausoleum is to be built on his tomb. He exercised the authority 
of a dd'i for 1 year and 7 months. 

Sayyid-na Ghulam Husayn was a master of the Arabic language, 
and the author of numerous works in Arabic and Urdu, Biding a 
specialist in the b^qdHq, his chief w^ork was al-Mvntajal min JidhaiVU 
*Aql, an abritlgcment of the w'olbknown treatise of Sayyid-na 
Hamidu*d-diii abKirmanl, Edhatu'l-^ Aql (2 vols,, cf, Ivanow, Guide, 

No. 117}, considcrc^d one of the most difficult, advanced, secret 
and rare works on the haqd'iq. He also composcMj sE^^eral works of 
an elementary cdiaracter, both in Urdu and Arabic, like al-Asbdqul- 
Arba'tn, Qulru"n-Nadd {sira), SharhuH-Masd'il (Arabic and Urdu, 

Bombay, circa 1340 A.H), (See Fyzee, Jsmaili Law of Wills^, 6.) 

A maTi of rare courtesy, broad-mindc<!ncss and learning, ho 
was c'onsidorcd an authority on the Qur'anic sciences as well. In 
ills later years lie did not enjoy good health, and liis younger brother 
and mansub, MawJa-na al-Hajj Faibu’ldah, helped him greatly in 
the affairs of the UaSvat, being a forceful and eloquent preacher, a 
fine scholar, and a man of altogether exceptional character and 
personahty, 

realpatidar.com 

^ A no to on tho nomenotatnro tised by the SiilaymanTs may not be 
without intorost. When a dd^i appoints a person to succeed himself as dd*i, 
or appoints one person as jnun^ub and indicates his siicceaeor clearly, then 
such o Hi CO redesignate is called ftl-miHlnq. And when on the death of the 
exiatinK dd^t or the m^alaq attains llie position of the tnan^b or 

dd'i fully, he ifi then called al-jmtnjarid or aL^mustaqilL 
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The next d&'%, Sayyid-na ash-Sharafi (as he was generally 
known) was born on 30 Rajab 1296/19 July, 1879. He oame of V 
realpatifumous branob of the tribe of Y5m, the Makrarals, which has 
produced several dd'U. A man of magnificent physique and great 
dignity of bearing, he was a good statesman and commanded general 
respect. It is said that he and Sayyid-na ‘All b. Mufisin handled 
the disputes with Ibn Sa‘ud and Imam Yahya with great tact 
and diplomacy. He was the author of a few books and risSlas, 
but he will be remembered chiefly as a fine specimen of an Arab 
chieftain, — ^a born leader, endowed with the qualities of manli- 
ness and dignity, ruling his subjects with justice and strength. 
He died at the age of 62 in October, 1939, and was succeeded by his 
son (aged about 26) Sayyid-na ‘All b. Husayn al-Makrami, who by 
his recent actions and writings, seems likely to maintain the high 
traditions of his ancient office. 

Bombay, AjprU, 1940. 


ANOTHER AUTOGRAPH OP .fAMJ 
By W. IVANOW 

In the 1934 number of this Journal I had published a note, 
under the heading ‘Genuineness of Jami’s Autographs’ (pp. 1-7), 
in which I analysed the genuineness of the supposed autographs 
of the great Persian poet, Nuru’d-dln Jami (d. 898/1492), which 
are preserved in different libraries: the St. Petershmg copy, the 
Patna (Bankipur Library), and a copy in the private possession of 
Mr. A. M. Mecklai in ^mbay. An examination and collation 
ol the alleged autographs leaves little doubt that there is almost 
no chance whatever of their being genuine. The explanation that 
au^ests itself is that all these copies were prepared in Herat and 
neighbouring towns probably soon after tbe death of Jam!, by 
professional scribes, who as far as possible stuck to the handwriting 
of one style, most probably because it was considered as the most 
up-to-date, and was in demand. The oxpreftsions in which Jami’s 
own name is mentioned were obviously copied from the real auto- 
graph copy, not necessarily directly. 

Recently a photograph of the fly leaf of a newly found MS. 
of the Khamsa of Mir ‘AH Shir Naw£T, the famous Eastern Turkish 
poet (d, 906/1601) was sent to me by Mr. Asaf A. A. 

MS. was not long ago acquired by the Hireetor-Qei^ig^g,^ 
Archaeology in India. As may be seen on the photograph, the 
leaf contains a quatrain, with a signature of J&ml himself, date^d 
the 6th Bab. I, 886/4-V-1481, and the question arises whether this 
is a real autograph of the poet. 

A collation with the ‘autographs’ referred to above leaves no 
room for doubt as to the handwriting being quite different in this 
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OAse. And, as fai* as 1 can see, there is equally no doubt that this 
supplied autogmph also cannot be genuine. Even at the first 
glanoe^it Is" obvious that the handwriting does not belong to the 
XVth c. It seems to be morti simUar to the style of the XVTIth c., 
with its sk%kaMaA\k!ei tendencies, and especially final i’s. Secondly, 
the most striking feature of this handwriting is its apparently 
being that of a man not much accustomed to writing : — ^letters arc 
slanting forwards and backwards. Surely, an extremely learned 
theologian, author, etc., like Jami, at the end of his very loJig life, 
spent in studies and writing, could not write in such sUpshod way. 
His hand, most probably, did not require special control to writt; 
automatically with uniform slanting. And thirdly, the character 
of the signature itself is remarkable: the poet signs his name as 
Nuru’d-din Muhammad ‘Abdu’r-Rabraan al-Jami. In all other 
supposed autographs, which most probably arc copies from the real 
original autographs, his name appears as simply al-fcu^r ‘AbduV- 
Bahman ibn Abmad al-Jami. This form seems to be genuine: 
the smmame Nuru’d-din, ‘the light of the religion’, is a honorific 
surname, given to him by others. As such, it would not be in 
consonance with the official profession of humility of a devout Sufi, 
as Jam! surely was. And with regard to the name Muhammad, 
although I cannot feel certain, but as far as I can remember, I have 
never seen anywhere Jami’s name in this form. It is a purely 
Indian Muslim custom to regard that the name Muhammad is 
implied with any Muslim male name. In Persia, and ospooially 
in the XVth c., ‘Abdu’r-Rahman was only ‘Abdu’r'Bahm&n, and 
Muhammad was only Muhammad. 

All these three facts plainly suggest that the inscription was 
made by an unskilled hand in India some time about the begiiming 
of the XVIIth c., or later. It is of course impossible to be certain 
without comparing it with a perfectly genuine signature of Jami; 
hut so long as it is not found, we have only to depend on inferences 
from different probabilities, and I cannot find any sound reason 
to remove the objections raised above against the belief in this 
'autograph ’ being genuine. 

Thus the now find does not bring us any solution of the problem ; 
we may only hope that a discovery of an indubitable specimen of 
Jaml’s handwriting may one day clear the matter. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

The Origins of Isma'ilism, A Study of the Historical Back- 
ground of the Fa timid Caliphate. By Bernard Lewis, B.A*, 
Ph*D. (London), Cambridge (Heifer and Sons), 1940, 
Pp, viii-|-114, and a inble. Demi 8°. 

The progresa of Oriental research gradually brings more 
information about one of the most difficult problems in the history 
of Islam, — the origin and the nature of the Ismaili movement. 
Not long ago, in 1934, Prince P, Mamour had published a work, 
^^Prolemics on the Origin of tbo Fatimi Caliphs'*, And now w© 
have yet another work, dealing approximately with the same 
subject, by Dr. B. Lewis, The author has spared neither time nor 
labour in collecting relevant information from old and new works. 
Every student, especially those who work far away from up-to-date 
libraries, will greatly appreciate his book. To be frank, it would 
be really precious had the author limited himself to a complete, 
impartial, and dispassionate summary of the available information, 
including the two new sources wliich he introilucea for the first 
time: the early historical work of Thabit b. Sinan as-SabT (d, 365/ 
974), arul an esoteric opuscule ascribed to Sayyid-na al-Khattab 
(d, 533/1138), the Gkdyatu'l-maivdlid. 

It is rather unfortunate —as far as I can see— that the chiel 
aim of the author was to offer his own theory of the origin of the 
movement, ni the Fatirnid dynasty, and of the sect of the 
Qarmatians, All these appear to me to bo rather unconvineing. 
On the whole he upholds the usual theory about 'Abdu'l-lah b. 
May mu II al-Qaddab being the founder, or one of the founders of 
Ismailism, and thc^ progenitor, or, again, one of the progenitors of 
the Fatimkls, because the autlior introduces a complex theory that 
some oT the Fatimids were real Fatirnids, and some were Qaddahids* 
Contrary to the goneral ideas about the Ismailis and the Qarmatians 
bet rig one and tlie same sect, or, in reality, moat probably, two 
hranchea of one original community, however divorgont in tenets 
at later porio<ls, ho regards the Qarmatians as belonging to quite 
a dilferent religion, ^'converieti” to the faith of the Fatimids at a 
later period . 

"^riie ]>art jilayed by * Abdu'Mah b. Maymun, taken critically, is 
very enigmatic. Nothing can be rogardtHl as certain beyond his 
being associatetl with the <ir(lca from which the Ismaili movenienl 
sprang. Even the enemies of the Ismailis, who made a great 
fuss of t luH allegation, are not unanimous about it. Tlie genuine 
Ismaili tradition lias no room for him in its history. Tliis, surely, 
must, bti roganleil as an important fact, bot^auso the st>ct has pre- 
served the memory of many early saints. 
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b'or the theory that the same worthy was the progenitor of 
. X Fatimids we have no reliable proof whatever. The available 
rea is so conflicting, so obviously falsified, intentionally 

or unintentionally, that tho matter has to be given up as hopeless. 

It will suffice to mention that the date of the death of Ibn Maymun 
varies in different speculations within the limits of nearly a hundred 
years. And this obviously obsoure matter is rendered still more 
complicated by the new theory offered by the author. 

His reasoning far too much relies on the information contained 
in esoteric speculations, lie not only relies on sources of Tsmaili 
origin, but also, and chiefly, on sectarian w()rk8 even with more or 
less anti-Ismaili bias, namely the religious books of the Druzes. 
These, as is known, believe that between Muhammad b. Isma'il 
and al-Mahdi there were not three “concealed” Imams, as the 
Ismailis believe, but seven,. The Ismaili version apparently has 
mmained unaltered since the earliest times; traces of this version 
are found in the works of early heresiologists and historians. The 
same theory is also accepted in all Ismaili esoteric works. But the 
Druzes, obsessed by their cabbalistic speculations as to the mystic 
meaning of numbers, and probably some other beliefs which are 
not yet sufficiently clear, make their number seven. 

It is necessary to sound a note of warning against all tmsting 
much esoteric works. It seems quite logical to think that in esoteric 
literature which by its nature is only intended for a few properly 
initiated, devout, tested, trusted, etc., followers of religion, the 
authors can afford to speak the truth as it is, unvarnished and 
unadulterated; “gentlemen, we are alone now, and our outspoken< 
ness cannot threaten to upset anybody’s insuffioiontly strong faith. 

We are mature people whose long tested devotion can stand any 
further test ; we need no make up, and can look upon the facts as 
they ai'G, however, unpalatable or hard they may be. Therefore 
let us call a spade a spade, and take stock of the situation as it is. ” 

All this appears so natural to us, but entirely unnatural and 
absurd to the mystics. It is the Western worship of “fact as it is”. 

But mystics and esoterists have nothing to do with this: for them 
in tho collision of fact with fiction the latter is always victorious; 
fact is despised, not worshipped, 'fho reverend esoteric author 
would differently address his readers: “gentlemen, we are alone 
now, and no uninitiated would interfere with his naive and silly 
questions as to whether what we say does agree with the real state 
of things in life. We all are perfectly trained in credulity, in 
accepting without questioning and demure anything that is found in 
religious books. Let us therefore give up all vexatious restraint, iar.com 
and ubridle our fantasy, enjoying its unimpeded flight to the 
full.” 

Mystics and esoterists not only can be found in any community ; 
they even may co-exist with ordinary man in one and the same 
person. Ismaili literature has many proofs of this. The learned 
Sayyid-na Idris appears as a highly religious, and yet quite sober- 
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minded historian in his ‘ Uyunu’l-akhbdr, But in his esoteric work, 
the Zvhrv.%rm‘a,n%t where in the Xlth cliapter, dealing with the 
Imams, he reveals quite surprising things, having no comiection 
with real facts, he forgets all that he has said there. Similarly, the 
admirable jurist, the author of the classic legal code of Ismailisin, 
the Da‘ d’imu’l-lslam, loses all his commonscnso and sobriety in an 
esoteric work, the Asdau't-ta’wll, unceremoniously making Biblical 
and Coranic ancient saints and prophets think and talk whatever 
he pleases. The highly esoteric Druze works, on which Dr. Lewis 
rehea so much, surely, have no regard for facts. To their authors, 
I am perfectly sure, it mattered little whether there were three, 
seven, twenty-seven, or seventy -seven Imams; their attention and 
interest were entirely absorbed by the mystic play of the numerical 
values of the names, letters, etc. It should be taken as a funda- 
mental principle that the testimony of esoteric works of any kind 
should be accepted with the greattjst caution and reserve. 

In order to reconcile the Druze version about seven Imams with 
that of the Tsmaili tradition about three. Dr. Lewis makes use ol 
the theory about tbo mustatoda' and the muataqin- Imams, as he 
finds it in the KcUdmi Pit, and some other Persian Nizari works. 
He commits tho most elementary, glaring, and obvious error of 
treating Ismaiiism as something stationary and uniform, and 
completely disregarding its evolution, sectarian dift’erencos, etc. 
The theory of the muatawda' Imam was surely not yet developed 
at the earliest period of the Ismaili history; in any case, it was 
never treated as a sort of a working routine institution. On the 
contrary, the theory mostly had a retrospective nature, and was 
applied, most reluctantly, as the last means to mend the breaking 
line of succession. On p. 37 the author discusses at length one 
of the most amazing statements of the Kaldmi Plr, about Musa 
b. Ja'far being regarded as a miistawda' Imam, a statement which 
is probably unique in Ismaili literature. But it is explained very 
easily ; tho Kaldmi Pir almost for certain was composed in Khoraaan, 
where Imam Rida, and through him his father, Musa, are much 
revered as great local saints, even by the Ismailis. Therefore the 
recognition of Musa b. Ja'far as a miistawda‘ Imam is nothing but 
a crude and naive attempt at reconciling the local practice with the 
theory of Ismaiiism. Such isolated coses obviously prove nothing. 

The idea of the descent of the Jfatimids from Ibii aJ-Qaddah, 
however widespreail, appears quite improbable on a careful analysis, 
although, of course, in such matters one cannot base his opinion 
on documents. 1 would not, with Prof. Gibb and Dr. Lewis, so 
lightly dismiss the theory of P. Mamour about the confusion in 
names and surnames of the imams being to an extent responsible 
for different theories of their origin. Although it seems that 
Prince Mamour did not refer to Ismaili works, his “guess” is not 
new: in this he was forestalled by al-Mu‘izz himself. According 
to him the expressions such as Maymun, or, as he explains it, 
Maymunu^n-na^^mt, i.c. “the (Divinely) blessed ojie in (his great) 
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undertakings”, really was amongst the surnames of Muhammad b. 
Isma'il. And also al-Qaddahj which does not only mean “oculist”, 
realpatiqj^^ "flint”, — ‘‘the (Divine) Flint, striking the sparks of wisdom 

in the world”. The “Divine Dlessed Flint”, as a “code word” 
for the name of the Imam, whom every one amongst the followers 
was afraid to call correctly even amongst his close relatives, seems 
quite good. It resembles the terminology of the modern ‘ AlT-ilahis, — 
dhoti qurs, the “hard substance”, as against dhdti mihmdn, “the guest- 
like substance”, applied correspondingly to denote the Imams as 
against every other living being in the fleeting world. 

The theory that the Qarmatians originally had nothing to do 
with the Ismailis seems to mo ati unnecessary “extremism”, not 
supported by available sources, or by the greatly prevailing opinions 
of all historians about these two sects being in reality one; nor, 
again, by clear traces of a certain inner relation between them. 
1 think that of the two widespread theories, ab{)ut ‘ Abdu’l-lah b. 
Maymun being the progenitor of the Fatimids, ami of the Qarmatians 
bemg closely related to the Ismailis, the second has much more 
ground under it, and however Uttlo we know about tliis fanatical 
sect, it may be based on some proofs, whilo the first cannot be 
supported by any. 

There are many secondary matters and statements which call 
for criticism or correction, but it would be too long to refer to them. 
On the whole, the student should feol grateful to the author for his 
painstaking work, whilo at the same time he must remain on guard 
against the theories which may mislead those who have no easy 
moans to verify the statements of the author, thus adding to the 
confusion which still remains in a matter of such importance as 
the origin of one of the main currents in Islam which exercised 
such far reaching influence upon Islam and its culture. 

W. 1. 


Bayan Madhhabl*l>BatImya wa Butlanuhu manqui min 
Qawa'id *aqa’ld al Muhammad of Muhammad b. al-Hasan 
ad-DaylamI = Die Oeheimlehre der Batiniten nach der 
“Dogmatik des Hauaes Muhammad”. Herausgegebon von 
B. Strothmann. Pp. 18, 138. Bibliotheca Islamica, 11. 
Deutsche Morgenliindische Gesollschaft. Brockhaus, Leipzig. 
Istanbul, Staatsdnickerei, 1938-39. Price, not mentioned. 

The progress of our knowledge concerning Ismailis,^(ip^^g^ 
present time is due mainly, if not solely, to the study of their own 
literature. For, it is obvious that the tales of Sliarar and Hammer, 
and the diatribe.s of Nijamu’l-Mulk and Daylami cannot satisfy 
the unbiased mind. Nevertheless the views of a learned Zaydi 
theologian of the 7/13th century of the Ismailism prevalent in the 
Yemen in his day camiot but be of interest to us; therefore 
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Dr. R. Strothmanii's edition of Daylami’s treatuju, Baydn Madhhabi'i- 
welcomed* This work, complefcetl in 707/1307, 
is larger work of the author, Qawd^id *AqdHd Al 

Muhammad, whicii was itself based on the faqth Hamid al-MahalH's 
workj aUHusdm aUBattdr; and throughout the present book one 
always feels the edge of this ‘'sharp sword”. The editiun is based 
on a unique MS, in the collection of the Imam Yahya of the Yemen. 

Contrary to the practice of the majority of writers of 
controversial works, who derive their information either from 
hearsay or the resources of their own fertile imagination, DaylamI 
apparently had access to genuine Isniaili works. His general 
attitude however is so narrow, bigoted and hostile (p, 3, lines lo-lH 
or p* 4, line 7, for instance) that he has fallen into many positive 
errors; and occasionally there is a suspicion of malicious perve^rsion 
as weE, Daylami refers to certain genuine Ismaili works like 
al-BaldghuH-Akbar of al-Qayruwani (p, 117) Ta^wllu'sh-Shari'a 
of as-Sijistani the famous corpus of fiqk, Da'd*imu'l-Isldm^ 
of al-QadI aii-Nu‘man, an<l one or two others. While in some 
respects the information supidied is accurate, it is generally vitiated 
by the author’s excessive zeal to demonstrate the absolute kufr 
of the unfortunate Ismailis. U^he work thus degenerates in the 
main to a dotaUed refutation of their isldm and a proof of their 
kufr. 

A complete list of the author’s errors and perversions would 
be out of place in a review, but a few typical examples may be 
taken to put the reader on his guard. Por instance, he repeats 
the usual theory about the Isma* Iliya or Batiniya being identically 
the same as the Ta'limiya, Qaramita, Qarmatiya, Sab'Iya, and also 
Khurramiya, Babaklya, Muhammara and Khurramdiniya, It is 
to be rememberetl that the term Batiniya is wider than Isma^iliya, 
and is applied to aE Islamic schools which favoured, under certain 
circumstances, the allegorical interpretation of the Qur'an. The 
term Sab‘iya, if not based upon a common error, can probably 
only be strictly applied to the Qaramita, a sect which at a very 
early date deviated considerably from the recognized forms of 
IsmaEism* And historically, it is now possible to demonstrate, 
that the reli^ous movements known as the ‘'heretical” sects of 
the Babakiya, Khurramiya, and a few others had little or nothing 
to do with the Ismailis* 

On p, 6, line 16, he asserts that IsmaUis beEevo in two gods* 
This is probably due to a misunderstanding about the Ismaili 
theory of creation, and of the true natures of the two 'aqla^ — aunval 
and thdm. This is an error for which it is sufficient to cite the 
Tdju^l-aqd'id^ arts* 1, 16 and speciaUy 17 (W, Ivanow, A Creed 
of the Fatimids, pp* 25 and 28-30)* 

^ CompEre W* Ivanow, Guide to lemaili lAteratutB^ No* 23( I). 

• Compare W* Ivanow, Guide, No* 384( ?)* Probably both these are lost- 

3 See JR AS for 1934. 20-26: W. Ivanow, Guide, No* U;EI, iii, 963*964. 
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On p. 81, 1. 7, the author suggests that in uertain instances the 
. . commands may be broken with impunity by the higher 

rea ■pjjjg jg g, gross, but common, error. The teaching of 

the Da*d’im however is quite the opposite, and a study of the 
Ismaili authorities shows that even so high a dignitary as the dd'i 
can (tot be freed from the obligations of th^e law.i 

On p. 84, 1 . 15, Baylam! suggests that Ismailism, in its unlimited 
immorality, considers homosexual and incestuous unions as legally 
permissible. This is an extraordinary statement, and if the author 
had access to the Da'd’im, can hardly be attributed to anything 
except malice. The Da‘d’imu’l-Isldm (Book II, Cap. on nifez^) 
expressly mentions a long list of persons with whom marriage is 
not permissible, and does not countenance either incest or sodomy. 

And in this respect the Ismailis fall in a line with all the orthodox 
schools of Islamic law. 

Instances of similar zeal in discovering the kufr of the Ismailis 
are too numerous for a complete enumeration. The work, however, 
is of great interest in giving us an insight into the mentality of a 
Zaydi theologian of the 7th/13th century with regard to Ismailism 
in general, and reflects to a lai-ge extent the atmosphere of hostility 
and enmity existing at that time between the two communities. 

The text is carefully edited by Dr. R. Strothmaun and provided 
with full and adequate indexes. In writing the introduction, 
however, the learned editor has not been very successful; he has 
made an inadequate use of the published material on Ismailism, 
and we are not told in particular, how far Daylami’s criticism of 
Ismaili doctrine is justifiable or otherwise. Such a study would 
have been of great use to students of Ismailism, A A A F 

March, 1940, 

Annual Report of the Archaeological Department, Barotla 
State, 1936-7. 

Annual Report of the Archaeological Department, Baroda 
State, for the year ending 31st July, 1938. 

Archaeological Department, Travancore State ; Adminis- 
tration Report, 1113 M.E. 

The Archaeological Department of the Baroda State which 
was recently started has done, as these reports show, commendableiar.com 
work during the years 1936-38 under the direction of Dr. Hiranand 
Shastri. It has taken in hand and achieved the conservation, 
restoration, and listing of ancient monuments, and has rescued 

» W. Ivanow, “Organization of the Fatimid Propaganda”, JBBHAS 
for 10.S9, 15 and 21. 
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for the posterity many old structures and works of art from ruin. 
The oxcavationB at Amroli which are still in progress have already 
yielded substantial results. Among the finds were terracottas, 
pottery, conch bangles, etc., an interesting clay die apparently of 
the later Gupta period, a copperplate grant of Khargraha I, and 
2,000 silver coins of Kumargupta I. Another interesting find was 
a clay model found near what appears to have been a goldsmith’s 
furnace, which according to Sir John Marshall, dates back to the 
3rd or the 4th century, and was uSod probably for making clay 
plaques (to be covered with metal foil and used as ornaments) or 
for the quick fashioning of repousse metal work. The excavations 
at old Patan, also yet incomplete, have revealed in part the reservoir 
and acqueducts constructed by Sidharaj I. In an Appendix 
to the report for 1936-37 Dr. Vogel contributes an interesting 
paper on : A Hollander’s description of Baroda in 1625 A.D. based 
on the Reraonstrantie of Wallebrandt Geleynsseu do Jongh. 

The Travancoro report is also an interesting record of similar 
work, though on a somewhat smaller scale of conservation, and 
listing of ancient monuments. The Department has collected 
and deciphered 17 inscriptions found in the State, and has copied 
old mural paintings. Excavation work, which was undertaken, 
holds great promise. Trial diggings at Padmanabhapuram and 
Vilinjam revealed the existence of old structures and images. 


The Krsnakariiami'ta of LilaSuka, A Mediaeval Vai^nava 
Devotional poem in Sanskrit, with three Sanskrit com- 
mentaries of the Bengal Val§nava School. Critically 
edited by S. K. Do, Professor of Sanskrit, University of Dacca. 
Published by the University of Dacca, 1938 (Series, No. 6), 
pp. 87-1-336. Rs.6. 

This volume contains the Kfspakar^amfta Stotra of Liladuka, 
otherwise known as Bilvamangala, in its Bengal Recension con- 
taining only one Pataka or 112 ^lokas. Along with it are published 
three commentaries, all of the Bengal Vai^ijava School, namely, 
K^snavallabha of Gopalabhatta, Subodhini of Caitanyada-sa, and 
Sarangarangada of I^s^adasa Kaviraja. The other two Satakas 
which form part of the Stotra in the Southern Recension, are 
given in Appendix I, while Appendix II contains the text of the 
Bilvamangala Kofiakavya, another work of Liladuka. Several 
useful indexes are added at the end of the volume. 

The Stotra in its Bengal Recension is critically edited from 11 
MSS., all of them containing one or the other of the abovementioned 
commentaries. In the Introduction, the learned editor discusses 
the question of the original extent of the Stotra and concludes 
that it originally consisted of only one Pataka or 112 Slokas as 
preserved, almost intact, in the Bengal Recension. The other 
Patakas in his opinion, had their nucleus made up by verses culled 
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from other poems ascribed to Bilvamahgala, but into its swelling 
realpatibulk verses of a similar character by other poets also fooiid their 
way. The editor bases his conclusion mainly on three grounds: 
namely, (1) the greater reliability of the Bengal tradition which 
is preserved enthusiastically, and hence carefully, by the followers 
of a religious sect (pp. IX-XII), (2) the fact that about 30 stanzas 
from the second and about 40 stanzas from the third pataka are 
found in the other works ascribed to lilaSuka (pp. XXIII-XXIV), 
and (3) the comparative inferiority of the level of literary quality 
of the last two patakas (p. XXV). 

This conclusion however, does not seem to he quite convincing. 
Bilvamahgala or LTladuka is admittedly a Southerner, and the tradi- 
tion about his works, originated and preserved In his own homeland 
cannot be easily set aside unless some very definite proof to the 
contrary is available. None of the points urged by the editor 
are, in our opinion, able to disprove conclusively the authenticity 
of the 2nd and the Sid iSatakas of the Stotra. All AISS. of the 
Stotra available outside Bengal, and especially in the South and 
West, uniformly adopt the last two Patakas as a pai t of the Stotra, 
though they differ in respect of the number of verses in them. And 
this difference in respect of number is easily accountable owing 
to the possibility of interpolation in such works, particularly when 
a i^ataka may contain any number of verses which arc a little 
more or less than 100, and when the work was not adopted as a 
sort of their text and faithfully preserved, by a religious sect. 
Besides, there does not exist any strong motive for the compilation 
of the two last Patakas by a later writer (who must be supposed 
to be later than Caitanya and earUer than Papayallaya Suri) and 
their being tacked on to the first Sataka. It is again difficult to 
know why only two Patakas and not one nor three, should have 
been added by this unknown writer; the influence of Bhartphari’s 
^atakatraya cannot have been responsible for this, since, in that 
case, the three Satakas would have dealt with allied but mutually 
exclusive topics as, for example, is seen in the Satakatraya of the 
Jainas. 

On the other hand, it is quite probable that Caitanya might 
have brought back from the South, only one, the first and the 
best, of the three Satakas of the Stotra and we do not see why this 
is not ‘likely’. Even though the Stotra oonskts of three Patakas, 
each one of these is complete in itself and is quite sufficient for the 
purpose for which it was chosen by the importer, i.e. Caitanya, who 
surely must have been greatly impressed by its ‘devotional f?5§fMidar.com 
rather than its literary beauty and unity. It is also quite possible 
that the KoSakavya and the Kr^nastuti may have got a laige 
number of stanzas from the two Patakas interpolated into them ; 
the extent of these former was unlimited and in course of time quite 
naturally other similar stanzas firom the pen of the same author 


were added on to them. 


H. D. Velankas. 
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(tgvedavyakhya Madhavakrta. Edited by Prof. C. Kuhnan 
Raja, M.A.^ D.Phil. (Oxon.). Published by the Adyar Library, 
pp, 472, 1939. 

This old Sanskrit commentary on the Rgveda was serially 
published in the Brahma vidya, the Bulletin of the Adyar Library. 
It is now offered to the public in a book form. It contains the 
commentary on Suktas 1 to 61 of Magidala I. The edition is 
based upon a single manuscript, which is also not very correr tly 
written and is damaged in some places. It is however, very earc- 
fidly edited and the possible corrections are rightly shown in tlie 
footnotes. 

The commentary is a running paraphrase of the Suktas with 
some occasional remarks of philological interest. It may not be 
very useful in the exegesis of the Rgvedio Suktas, yet its publication 
is welcome from various points of view. The author of this t!om- 
mentary is one Madhava, who is different from Sayaiia Madhava 
and also from Madhava, son of Venkataraya. All the t.iircc 
MMhaVas are the commentators of the Rgveda, yet our Madhava 
is tte oldest among them all. Devaraja, the author of tlie 
Nighaptubhasya, mixes up these three authors in his quotations. 
In the present edition, the commentary of the second Madliava, 
son of Venka^araya is given just below the commentary of our 
Madha va for the sake of comparison. Our Madhava is also quoted 
by Skandasvamm, the author of the Rgvedabhaiya, as is shown by 
the editor at Journal of the Orifental Research, Madras, Vol. V, 
pp. 323-325. 

H. D. Velaskae. 


of Prabhakara MiSra with the Bha^yapariSl^ta of 
Salikanatha (Tarkapada). Edited by S. K. Ramanatha 
Sastri, University of Madras, 1936. I*rice Rs.2-8-0. 


This book is styled as the second part of the third number in 
the Madras University Sanskrit Series of which the general editor is 
Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, Head of the Department of Sanskrit. In 
the first twenty -eight pages Dr. Raja writes a scholarly introduc- 
tion, making certain tentative suggestions on certain knotty points 
about Kumarila Bhatta’s authorship of commentaries on the 
iSabarabh^ya and some other commentaries alleged to have been 
written by Prabhakara Mi^ra. In the following sixty-eight pages 
the text of the Brhati on the Tarkapada as found in the Manuscript 
without the variant reading is printed. In the next eighty 
pages a work called Mimamsabh^yapari^i^tu by Salikanatha is 
printed with the accepted reading on the top half of the page and 
with the reading of the Manuscript on the bottom half. In the 
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last twenty-five pages a list of variants is given. Dr. Baja points 
realpatidSl*^ in his Foreword that the text of the Brhati with alterations 
calculated to improve the reading of the text and with Salikanatha’s 
commentary on it has already been published in the &8t part of the 
third number in the Madras University Sanskrit Series. 

It is a weU-known fact that the founders of the two Mimamsa- 
schools, namely the Ehatta school and the Prabhakara school, oifer 
quite different interpretations of the ^abarabha^ya on the Sutras 
of Jaimini. Their relative chronology is, however, a disputed 
fact inasmuch as Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganatha Jha 
suggests that Prabhakara may be earlier than Kumarila Bhatta in 
view of his stylo and doctrines — a view opposed to the traditional 
view that he is a disciple of Kumarila. In view of this divergence 
between different points of view and the fact that KumarUa trios 
to refute many doctrines that are generally attributed to the 
Prabhakara school, the task of deciding with certainty the relative 
chronology of these two authors is rendered rather difficult. In the 
present state of our knowledge one can only infer, as Dr. C. Kunhan 
Raja has pointed out in the Introduction, that Prabhakara though 
lumself later than Kumarila appears to state the views of a school 
of thought that may be, in fact, earlier than the Bhatta school. 

This assumption may further serve to explain why the Prabhakara 
school of Mimamsa is known as the gurumata among the orthodox 
Pandits. Dr. Raja's attitude towards the question whether 
Prabhakara wrote any other commentary by name Vivarana 
apart from his Bfhati and further whether the Laglivi and the 
Bha^yadipa are but other names for the Vivarana, is far from 
decisive. In the absence of any definite proof one cannot go indeed 
further than this. It is needless to point out that Dr. Baja’s 
hypothetical suggestion that Kumarila first wrote the three Tikas, 
namely the Bfhaftika, the Madhyamatika and the Tuptika, followed 
by Prabhakara Mirra’s Vivarana and then wrote his Vartikas 
followed by the Brhatl of Prabhakara, lacks corroboration. As 
regards the various commentaries, such as the Bfhattika, the 
Madhyamatika, the Tuptika and the Vartika attributed to Kumarila 
on the one hand and the commentaries such as the Bfhati and the 
Vivarana attributed to Prabhakara on the other and their exact 
relation with one another, nothing definite can bo said at present. 

The much-promised Introduction to the Prabhakara school of 
Mimamsa by Mahamahopadhyaya Prof. S. Kappuswami Sastri 
which would have been highly appreciated is eagerly awaited. 
Nevertheless Dr. Raja’s Introduction has served a very useful 
purpose in so far as he has made many valuable suggestions and had''-co'^ 
also indicated the line of research in the study of Mimamsa Sastra. 

A sort of deplorable apathy towards the study of this Sastra, at 
present discemable among a section of modern scholars, is indeed 
a matter for pity. In view of this indifferent attitude the work 
done so far by Dr. Baja, Mr. S. K. Ramanatha Sastri and 
Mr. Ramakrishna Kavi in the matter of bringing to light standard 
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Mimamsa works is highly commendable and deserves every 
encouragement. 

realpatidar.com y. A. Gadgil. 


1. The Critical Examination of the Philosophy of Religion 

by Sadhu Santinatha, in two volumes published by Seth 

Motilal Manickchand alias Pratap Seth, President, institute 

of Philosophy, Amalner ; 

and 

2. Sadhana or Spiritual Discipline — its various Forms 

(Expository and Critical) by the same author. 

The material in two volumes is arranged in the form of two 
Books. The First Book is entirely devoted to the exposition of all 
the principal religio-philosophical systems of India and the Second 
Book is mainly devoted to a critical examination of these systems 
and occidental theories about the Absolute, especially those of 
Spinoza, Hegel, Herbert Spencer and Green. Sadhana is nothing 
but Chapter VIII reproduced with many additions as foot-notes 
and appendices from other parts of the above-mentioned two 
Books. In the Second Book the author moreover states and 
criticizes the different conceptions about God, the future of man 
and his relationship to God in non-Indian religious sects such as 
Zoroastrianism, Judaism, Chi'istianity and Mohammedanism. From 
the wide range of subjects discussed and tho logical method applied 
to the discussion of various problems, it appears that the author’s 
contribution and achievement are worthy of a sincere and humble 
truth-seeker who has devoted more than thirty years of his life to 
an earnest and continuous search for the ultimate Truth. In a 
short review of his work such as this it is not possible to discuss 
critically each and every aspect of religion that he has touched. 
It may, however, bo safely said that tho author’s exposition of 
different systems and theories is, on the whole, correct. One may 
also endorse his view that reverence for tho Scriptures, faith in 
God or some supernatural being, adherence to tho Law of 'Karma', 
belief in the self as distinct from the body and its capacity for 
spiritual self-discipline {Sadhana) and finally attainment of liberation 
are generally recognized as essential features of religion. It is 
really gratifying to note his admission that each of these features 
can even be supported by strong rational arguments. The author, 
however, strangely enough doubts their validity because none of 
them is based on unassailable grounds. But his so-called logical 
method of approach to tho subject of his critical examination is not, 
indeed, the only criterion by wliich such problems as he has dis- 
cussed may be solved. Nay, that method, as a matter of fact, is not 
at all calculated to lead to tho solution of tho riddle of the Universe. 
We would like to remind the learned Sadhu of what the great 
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Upani^adic seer has said in this connection * ^ *. 

cannot ascertain the nature of Reality. It 
IS in the state of Sarttadki alone that the ultimate Truth is 
realized, especially in a Samadhi known as Nirvikalpa where 
the self becomes one with the Reality. When a devotee or a 
Sadhaka trios to explain this state it is inevitable that he would 
express his experience of it according to his mode of reasoning in 
the normal state of mind. The divergence between the views of the 
Sadhakas about this state does not in any way disprove the existence 
of the state itself. Our common experience tolls us that the same 
thing is described by different people according to their light, even 
though the existence of the thing itself is not in the least disputed 
thereby. It is very strange that a person who has experienced a 
peculiar typo of joy should find it necessary to rely on the sanction 
of some other outside agency for the validity of that experience of 
joy. Surely such a thing seems to have happened in the case of 
the author of the work under review. It is sheer irony of fate that 
a spiritual seeker and staunch believer who attained to the state of 
Samadhi, as the learned Sadhu would have us believe, should not 
be able to rea(!h the ultimate Reality but should find, to our utter 
dismay, the faculty of reasoning as his saviour and thus end his 
spiritual journey as an inveterate agnostic after a very strenuous 
and long period of self-discipline. With his mind thus divorced 
from the Reality and consequently feeling shaky about the existence 
of higher spiritual powers, the author endeavours to interpret 
and measure religious concepts and their influence on human life 
in the terms of an agnostic with the result that one can read hie 
sense of utter failure and disappointment writ large on every 
page of the work which would otherwise have been a monumental 
achievement to the eternal glory of the learned Sadhu. The only 
explanation of this strange and unfortunate condition that can be 
offered is that the author had not the good luck of meeting a worthy 
Gfuru for a disciple of his type. The fact that he has not men- 
tioned any Guru in his work goes to support this explanation. If 
it is necessary to have a teacher for guidance in other subjects it 
is more so in spiritual matters. Besides one fi.nd3 from his exposi- 
tion of the BMkti Sadhana that the author himself lacks in the 
highest type of Bhakti which is absolutely necessary for the realiza- 
tion of the ultimate Reality. We, therefore, sincerely hope and 
pray that God may bless the Sadhu with the guidance of a worthy 
Guru so that the Sadhu may some day come forward and say like a 

great dcarya that the present work is in the nature of com 

and that he would now state the view-point according 

to which the existence of God or the ultimate Reality is established 
beyond doubt by the revelations of our great 8^ra. 


V. A. Gadgil. 
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‘ The Baiga ’ An Ethnographical thesis, based on the Experi- 

mental Method. By Verrier Elwin. Pp. 560+xxxi. 

Post 8vo. cciiondon, 1939, John Murray. With Maps and 

Illustrations in line and half-tone. Sh.30. 

Mr. Elwin presents a worthy successor to Grigson’s study of 
the Marya Gond, although the Baiga are a very different tribe 
from their Gond neighbours. Doctor Hutton, who contributes an 
illuminating foreword to The Baiga has compared it favouiably 
with Malinowski’s Coral Islands and their Magic. But in facst 
Elwin’.s book is planned on totiilly different lines from either of 
these great works, although the field of study is the same. 

The application of the experimental method of scientific 
research has not to my knowledge been u-sed before in anthropology. 
Doubtless the methods used by field workei's arc always similar, 
but the plan on which Elwin’s book is presented registers to the 
scientifically-minded an advance on previous systems. We may 
perhaps date modern anthropology from Frazer’s Golden Bough, 
which was confessedly an armchaii- study; but since the examination 
of Man and his external organization began to be carried by pro- 
fessionals to the remotest of the primitive villages where aboriginals 
live, ethnography has at least bc^gun to claim the title of a science. 

Since previous studies of primitives have always suffered from 
an excess of theorising, and the author’s judgement has been 
constantly used as a yardstick, aiithropology has justly been 
regarded by all but its pj-actitioners as a pseudo-science. It is 
possible that The Baiga makes the first claim to objectivity by 
lal>oratory standards. Elwin has lived among his primitives for 
six years or more, has learned their language, and throiigh his own 
Fraiiciscan way of life, has been admitted to the secret counsels of 
the Baiga with a completeness to which no ordinary observer could 
pretend. 

He himself explains his uncanny penetration into the Baiga 
heart and mind by a quotation from his Baiga friends on an oceasion 
when they were reproached with not having made proper arrange- 
ments to receive him in a remote village: 

* He is such an ordinary man {mamvlx admi) that when wo see him 
coming we say. Oh it’s only bora bhai, there’s no need to bother I ’ 

The sobriquet bara bhai tells its own story: it is largely this 
very human approach to the subject of study that makes 7' he 
Baiga so extremely readable as well as sound. 

With a wealth of first-hand material obtained in this manner, 
Elwin has chosen to pn^sent his rrjcords as far as jx>ssible through 
the lips of the Baiga themselves. Since he gives names and places 
in his book, it is possible for any other anthropologist to verify 
Elwin’s experiments by repeating them under the same conditions, 
and thus scientific objectivity is served. 

A prominent section of the book consists of autobiographies of 
selected Baiga, taken down from their own words, and carrying 
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the conviction of authenticity by their disarming candoiu*. The 
detailed examination of magical rites, their origins — according to 
realpaithe Baiga themselves — and their reasonable basis, both intellectual 
and emotional, is far more complete than anything by Eliphas Levi. 
Verrier Elwin is a distinguished poet, which fits him to transcribe 
every facet of Baiga life and personality with a clarity which makes 
this interesting ^ople stand out like animated free-standing sculp- 
ture. The poetic faculty has its drawbacks, too; Elwin sliows a 
tendency to romanticise the personal relationships of Baiga, 
particularly their sexual affairs; and in presenting this part of his 
thesis, he uses the device of quoting a great deal of Baiga poetry. 
Naturally the fine vehicle of an English poet’s vocabulary does 
more than justice to the crude ideas of the Baiga on love, to take 
but one example. 

One of the most interesting features about this tribe is theii’ 
passionate adherence to the practice of hewar, the method of 
cultivation by felling and firing the forest, after which the seed is 
sown in the ashes. In this respect only Elwin departs from his 
objective treatment of his friends (for the Baiga are, clearly, in 
intimate and affectionate personal relations with this author); 
and makes a stirring plea for a sane reversal of misinformed 
Government policy on hewar. The whole complex of Forest Laws 
seems to Elwin to press very hardly on the Baiga — ^without any 
useful purpose being served; and it is difficult to see who but 
Elwin can have a complete grasp of the facts in this controver- 
sial question. On no other subject does the author of The Baiga 
offer an opinion which is unsupported by the work of other field 
ethnographers. 

The student of anthropometry will find no tabulated data in 
this book; which is, indeed, long enough without such extraneous 
matter. In its place he will find a largo number of excellent 
photographs and lino drawings by the sculptor, Mrs. Marguerite 
Milward, which illustrate details not recordable by the camera. 
There are also plans of Baiga villages, diagrams to illustrate dances 
and games, so that the descriptive matter is fully supported by 
visual material. 

For the benefit of those who will use The Baiga as a reference 
book, it has an exhaustive index, glossaries, tables of exogam ous 
and endogamous relationships, and of the special names given to 
each member of the expanded family that is a Baiga sub-tribe. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter in The Baiga to the non- 
anthropologist Ls on the content and interpretation of the tribesmen’s 
dreams. Here the more unacceptable portions of the Freu^an 
hypotheses are borne out with startling conclusivenes/.®^Bldg§'^'^°‘^ 
dream vividly of sexual congress; they say that if they cannot have 
a particular woman in their waking life, they will send their jiv 
{anima, or discamato body) to take her in a dream. So strong is 
the reality of sexual dreams as related by the Baiga that there 
seems to be almost no psychological frontier between waking iind 
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sleeping sensation. But the principle of the Censor is firmly 
established on gi-ound where the Baiga suffer from all the repressions 
that arellabsent from their aexnal lives. Elwin records, as nearly 
as possible in the W'ords of the Baiga themselves, hundreds of 
anxiety dreams, where fear is the Censor artist who limns a wealth 
of vivid symbols to conceal the too-real fear of hunger, impotence, 
or of breaking the tribal laws. 

It seems that the repressive mechanism is merely inverted in 
Baiga life, just because of the differences in reality between its 
concepts and those of the boiugcois Viennese circles in which Freud 
constructed his system of symbols, A Rivers seems badly needed 
on the Seoni hilltops to record, in another Covfiict and Dream, 
the lessons our ‘civilized’ society has to learn from the primitives. 
Although Elwin nowhere hints at such an extravagance, the evi- 
dence which he presents also suggests that the image-material of 
dreams has, as was suggested by Dunne, the power of selection 
from a timeless reservoir of actual occurrences. 

The fundamental tenet of the Baiga is that they are rooted to 
the soil by divine deerce, which has ordained that the tribe shall 
know the secrets of Dkarti Mata, Mother Earth, by virtue of their 
closeness to her. Hence poverty is a social virtue to this strange 
people: they are proud in their abasement. The same complex of 
emotion and tradition ties the thoughts of the Baiga to a very 
earthly view of copulation and the exercise of the excremental 
function: the mythical origins of their being (to which Baiga hold 
as firmly as Moslems trust the Holy Koran) might be described as 
Neo-Lawrontian — and they are covered with great insight by 
VerrierEW Ev*LYH WOOD. 


Descriptive Catalog of the Garret Collection of Persian, 
Turkish and Indie Manuscripts including some Mini- 
atures In the Princeton University Library. By Mohamad 
E. Moohadam Yahya Akmajant, under the supervision of 
Philip K. Hitti. Princeton, 1939; pp. in+94+x; large 8“. 

This is yet another well-printed American catalogue of yet 
another American millionnaire’s tiny collection of 160 Persian, and 
a few Turkish and Urdu MSS., similar in character to several 
already known. As other collections of this typt>, it does not 
contain any new, rare or unique works of importance for research . 
As usual, there are several de luxe copies, but they are for show 
case, and not for study. The technique of cataloguing, unfor- 
tunately, is exactly the same as in the Catalogue (‘Catalog’) of the 
Arabic portion of the same collection, reviewed by me in the 
‘Islamic Culture’ for 1939 (pp. 516-619), and it is unnecessary 
to discuss the matter again. 

The only feature which may bo emphasized here is the remark- 
able fact that almost all Persian MSS, in this collection, according to 
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the ‘Catalog', appear to be 'written in a hitherto unknown type of 
handwriting, — ‘Farisi’. It is a pity that the authors do not give 
realpatia J¥(^8«siuction of any specimen of it. Working for more than 30 
years over Persian MSS., I would think that not less than about 
40,000 volumes have passed through my hands, in Europe, Persia, 
Bukhara, India, etc.; and yet so far I have never seen, or heard 
about this handwriting. It looks as if the authors simply invented 
their own term, translating the English word Persian, for some 
unknown reason. And their translation obviously is quite in- 
correct; Arabs themselves call Persian — ‘Ajamz, as every one knows. 
It appeiirs that even ‘Indie’ ( — ^why not ‘Indian’, or ‘Urdu’? — ) 
MSS. are written in this ‘Farisi’. And, as is already mentioned in 
my preceding review, with a variety of sharply differing Persian 
and Indian calligraphic schools, such inarticulate definition is 
quite insufficient. 

There are many mistakes (or misprints ?) in quotations almost 
on every page, and the quotations themselves are often of little 
use; the system adopted by the authors, contrary to established 
practice, often appears to be insuflfioient for identifying the works, 
or versions of well-known works, because the authors with touching 
persistence quote the basmala, but never the real beginning of the 
work, after the doxology. 

It is obviously difficult to say anything on the miniatures, a 
list of which appears at the end, — every owner of a collection is 
positive about some items in his possession that they belong to the 
qalam of Bihzad, and other celebrities. It seems to be a better 
system to deal with miniatures separately, and not to mix up 
literature witli jiainting. 

Also contrary to general practice, the authors mention in every 
note the name of the ffim or person from whom the MS. is purchased 
(although nobody would suspect that any of these were stolen); 
these are either well-known antiquarian bookshops, or the ‘antiqchis ’ 
in the towns of Near East who chiefly prey on rich tourists. It is a 
pity that the authors do not also add the price paid, for the sake 
of completeness. j 


The. Song of Lovers (‘Ushshaq Naraa) by ‘IbIqi. Islamic 
Research Association Serie.s, No. 8. Edited with Notes, English 
translation and an hitherto unpublished biography of the 
poet by Da. Akthur J. Arberby, D.Litt. Oxford University 
Press, Bombay, 1939, pp.xxii 4-184. Price Bs.5. realpatidar.com 

Fakir u’d-Din b. Shabryax, famous as ‘Iraqi, is one of the 
finest lyrical Persian poets of the 7th/13th century. His 
was published twice in India, once at Cawnpore in 1909, and once 
at ‘Adil Gadh (date not given), and contains Qaeulas (both Arabic 
and Persian), Ghazals, Ruba‘iyat, Tarji‘at and a Sufi’istic mathnawl. 
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the present Noma (also called ^lehq Ndma and Dah Fast). 

His mom celebrated work, the Lama' at ^ directly inspired by the 
Fu^u%Hihim the famous mystic Ibriu’l- ‘ Arab!, was also 
lithographed in India and partly translated by the late Professor 
E* G* Browne* 

Dr* Arbeiry^s statement that ‘Iraqi “ has unaccountably been 
neglected by scholars and litterateurs, both occidental and orhmtal ” 
does not seem to be justified in view of the above publication uf 
his works, as also by the consideration given him by almost all tlie 
literary-biographical works composed aft<^r his death, not to speak 
of the elaborate account of him given by Professor Browne in thf^ 
third volume of his monumental work: of course there is no sepa- 
rate monograph on ‘Iraqi, which is undoubtedly desirable, and 
Dr* Arbeiry who has aheady obliged the students of Islamic 
Sufi*isra by his edition of this as well as ahKharraz^s Kitdhu^^- 
Sidq^ might be persuaded to undertake the work along with the 
commented edition of ‘Iraqi's Lama' dt which he has voluntarily 
promised. 

The learned translator claims the poem to be the “earliest 
extant versified treatise on this theme ” wdth the single exception of 
Sana’fs *Ishq Ndma^ the genuineness of which has yet to be 
established* It is needless to say that the jK>e!n is singularly lackirig 
in that ‘lyrical fervmu'' which is the distinguishing feature of 
‘DaqI’s other more famous poems, nor does it help in estimai ing 
his position as an original thinker, since the poem hears the unmis- 
takoablc stamp of the philasuphy of Tbnu’l-‘ Arab!, whose influcnct^ 
in Persia , * . was largely due to ^Jraqi, AwbaduVl-Din of Maragha 
and others of the same school A comparative study of Ibiiul- 
*Arabiand ‘Iraqi might prove fruitful and interesting, but is unfor- 
tunately beyond the scope of the present review, 

‘Iraqi's poem discusses Divine Love in its various aspects : 
it is divided into ten Chapters; Ist, on Characteristics of Lovers; 
2nd, on the State of Lovers and the Beloved; 3rd, on Description of 
Lov^ers; 4th, on Love; 5th, on Man’s Porfoctioii in Love; fiih, on 
Longing for the Beloved; 7th, on Love’s Onslaughts; 8th, on 
Addressing the Beloved; 9th, on Love’s Reality; lOth, Conclusion* 

Two problems arise after reading ‘Iraqi’s 'U^skdq Ndrna: 
firstly, the date of the poet’s death, and secondly, “Is Amir Khiisraw. 
the more creative and encyclopaedic contemporary of ‘Iraqi, tlu^ 
first poet to have intrbdueed Ghazals in amathnawi ? ”, Fortunately 
for us one answer solves both the problems, A majority of the 
biographers, including the author, of the biography pulilished with 
the text, give 688/1289 as the date of ‘Sfaqi’s death. Only 
DawIaMiah and Taqi Ka.^T mention 709/1309 as the date of his 
death* ‘Iraqi’s own 'Uah^dq Ndma confirms the latter date, for 
the poem is undoubtedly dcMliciitod to ^waja Sa‘du’d-Dm ^vhn 
was the wazir of Gbazan Khan (ruled 694-703/1296-1304) and 
XJljaytu ^an (1304-1317); ‘Iraqi’s poem, therefore, must have 
been composed between 694 and 709, This leaves unaffected Amir 
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j^usraw’s claim to have introduced (^azals for the first time in 



as in Arabic and Urdu, there are a number of stories in which the 
moving figure changes but the plot remains the same; one such 
instance is to be found in the present poem of ‘Iraqi printed at 
pp. 72-75, and in wliioh the chief actor is the famous Abu Hamid 
al-Ghazzall (d. 1111 A.I).). ‘Attar has a similar story in his 
Mantiqu’t-Tair, but the hero there is the famous Shaikh of Sana'a; 
and a majority of the literary-biographers, inclusive of Dawlatsh^ 
and Firiahta, narrate similar story, making ‘Iraqi himself the chief 
character in it ; any way the story needs a close scrutiny. 

The translation of the poem is at times free, but always faithful, 
while the notes and variants are extremely useful. I hasten to 
congratulate Dr. Arbcrry for his excellent work, which every 
serious student of Persian poetry and Islamic ^ufi’ism should read 


carefully. 


C. H. Shaikh. 
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L A paper may be offered by any Fellow or Member of the 

Society. Papers by Non* Members must be communicated through 
a Member. 

2. A paper offered for publication should be completely 
ready as copy for press, i.e,, type- written on one side of each sheet 
and prepared in accordance with regulations printed below, and 
should be sent to one of the Editors of the Journal, 

3. The Editorial Committee will determine whether a paper 
shall be printed, and, if printed, in what form. 

4. Every paper consisting of more than 10 pages of type-script 
or manuscript should be accompanied by a summary not exceeding 
200 words in length, 

5. Contributors are urgently requested to use the system of 
transliteration now adopted by this Society, A transliteration sheet 
will be appended to the first issue of the Journal for every year. 

6. Titles of boolts cited should bo given in full at the first 
citation; thereafter reference should be made by using only 
significant words in the title, but with sufficient dearness to avoid 
doubt or confusion. Uniformity of abbreviations must be observed 
throughout the paper, 

7. Titles of articles in periodicals should be cited in quotation 
marks; the name of the periodical should be printed in italic. The 
following abbreviations for the Journals of the principal Oriental 
Societies should be adhered to: — Ep. Ind,, Jnd, Ant.^ JA., JAOS,^ 

JASB., JBBRAS., JR AS., WZKM., ZDMO. Volume and pagi- 
nation should bo indicated as in the following cxampleB:' — ZDMG, 

27, 369 ff. (Zeiischrifi der deidscken morgenldndiscken Oesellschaft, 
volume 27, pages 369 and following.) 

8. The greatest possible conciseness in their papers is desired 
of contributors for the sake of economy. Additional printer 
charges for alterations otlier than corrections of printer's errors 
must be bomo by the contributor. 

9. The indiscriminate use of Oriental characters along with 
roman being very undesirable from the points of view of both printer 
and reader, only longer quotations from Oriental languages will, 

as a riile, be printed in non-roman character. realpatidar.com 

10. Thirty off-prints of an article are supplied to each con- 
tributor free of charge. Further copies, if desired, may be obtained 
by giving due notice to the Secretary and on payment of a small 
extra charge to cover the printing expenses. 
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Folklore Notes compiled and edited by K. E, Enthoven, CiLELi LG.SL, 

materials oolleofeed by the late Mr. A, M, T. Jackson, LC.9-, 2 foIs. (VoI* 

I— Gujarat, VqI II— Konkan), Each volume , , 8 0 
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catalogue of the library. 


Gompletu Catalogiie of the Lfbravy^ — 

Part I— Authori, up to the end of 1915 •• .* ** ♦, .. .* 7 0 0 

Part II — Subjects, up to the end of 1017 000 

Two volnmes in cue order * 14 0 0 

Yearly Catalog ties of the Library of the B*B*R,A. Society (1017 A 1022 to 80 )» 


of the Society^A Compiled by Prof, H. D. Velankar, M.A. VoL I — Scientific 
Li terature * * . . < * * * * . * . * * * * > * . . • * 5 0 0 

ToL II: Hindu Literature. ** ,* *, ** * 80 0 

Vole. IIT-IV : Jain and Vernacular Literature ,* ** •* 4Q0 

Deaoriptive list of Arabic, Persian and UMu Manuicripts in the Library of 

the Society .* ** *, ,* .* *, 180 
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Probeedinffs, Bombay Geographical Society^ 1837 1800 each 0 3 0 

Do. do, 1838 A 1840** .. „ 10 0 

Transactiensi Vol- Vl-X, 1841-1852 .* ** ** «* tt ISO 

Do. do. XI-XIX, 1852-1878 ^ it 2 0 0 

Index to the Transaottona of the Bombay Geographical Society, VoU. I to 

XVII, with Catalogue of the Library. By D, J* Kenuelly, l^a, Seoretaiy 5 0 0 

• Out of Stock, 

— Thia price list cancels all previous lists. 
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